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THE KEEP OF CARLISLE, 

A recent visit to the castle of Carliele, under the 
courteous and scholarly guidance of the Chancellor 
of the Diocese, has led me to examine the authorities 
for the currently accepted view,* that the keep 
was the work of William Rufus in 1092. That 
opinion has so firmly established itself that the 
connexion of any one else with the building is 

in the twot most recent and best-known 
books concerning bonnie Carlisle, The matter 
admits, however, of more than the most serious 
question : it is a demonstrable error. 
Negative Criticism. 

The sole passage on which dependence for the 
accepted view is placed occurs in the ‘ English 
Chronicle 

**1092. On pieum geare se W. mid mycelre f 
ferde nor’ to Carded and be, bark 

castel arerde and Dolfin ut adraf be wror per pes 
weold and pone castel mid his mannan gesette.” 


A literal translation, which leaves open some 


* Clark’s * Medieval Military Architecture,’ i. 49, 
** Carlisle, wasted by the Danes in 877, riceived from 
Rufus a castle and a keep, now standing.” 

+ Bishop Creighton's‘ Carlisle,’ and Ferguson's ‘ His- 
tory of Cumberland.’ 

T In most of my citations I give no references to pages, 
as—the works referred to being chronological—the dates 
are ample clue. 


points ee the ambiguity of certain words, 
may be ventured :— 

“1092, In this year the King William with a meikle 
army fared north to Carlisle and the burh* builtf and 
the castelt set up§ and outdrove Dolfin who formerly 
that land ruled: and the castel with bis men he 
occupied.” || 

Florence of Worcester, who closed his annals in 
1117, transferred and incorporated the statement 
in the following terms :— ‘ 

“Rex in Northimbriam profectus civitatem que 
— Cairleu Latine Lugubalia vocatur restauravit 
et in ea castellum sedificavit.”’ 

The evidence is thus explicit enough that in 1092 
a castel or um was set up. It may be asked, 
What need to go further? Was not the castellum 
the keep? That it was so has been the inference 
of the moderns. It remains to determine how far 
they are justified. Apart from the suggestion 
thrown out in my foot-notes, that the premier 
¢ from the ‘Chronicle’ means no more than 
ufus upreared the old down-fallen caer—a view 
on which for present purposes it is un to 
insist, all depends upon the meaning of castellum 
when used by writers of the end of the eleventh 
century and the beginning of the twelfth. 

Mr. Round, in an acute and masterly paper, 
has demonstrated that even in the twelfth century 
a castellum was not only not synonymous with turris, 
but did not so much as imply the existence of a 
tower or keep at all. A castellum was a fortified 
enclosure,** to which in many cases a keep was 


* Burk. One of the great difficulties of the ‘Chronicle’ 
is to determine when éwrh or burg means fortress and 
when it means town, I think it is the latter here. 

t+ Built, I hesitate over this word. Gemtstapelede, 
usually rendered refortified or restored, I cannot find in 
Bosworth-Toller. But in the ‘ English Chronicle,’ under 
the year 962, it is said that St. Paul’s minster having 
been burnt was eft pelad, “again built up.” If lam 
in error in supposing the two words to be the same, I 
for this spell 

astel. My reason for ing appears suffi- 
ciently in the sequel. To spell it castle is to beg the 


q 

§ Set up. One of the meanings of ar@ran is resuscitare, 
and this | take to be its real sense here. The references 
to the burh and the castel in conjunction seem to me to 
imply that both were previously existent; in other w 
tbat Rufus found the castel already there, and rest 
it, as he did the town, Otherwise, why should the 
definite pronoun have been used in both cases? Contrast 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ in 1095, “ pa het he makian senne castel 
to foran Bebbaburb,” where the expression is to make a 
castel ; and similsrly in 1048, “ gewroht senne castel.” 

|| There are several very fine points of construction 
involved in determining the full and exact sense of the 

cited, and as a person with no pretensions what- 
ever to Anglo-Saxon scholarship I would esteem it a 
favour to have the criticisms of the savant: of ‘N, & Q.” 

q pore O, ‘ Tower and Castle,’ pp. 328-346 of ‘ Geof- 
frey de Mandeville,’ 

** In my ‘Peel’! dently showed that similarly 
peel, now a common word for a Border tower, was at first 
a palisaded enceinte, I believe the German schloss had 
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subsequently added, although the frequency of the 
“turris et castellum” shows the 
istinction between the two long continued to be 
recognized. Naturally it was a distinction which 
tended to fade ; when the thirteenth century came 
marae become obsolete ; a castellum was 
a e. 


In considering what Florence meant by the 
castellum at Carlisle it will be worth while to 
ascertain what he meant by that word when used 
by him with reference to other places. In 1068, 
he says, William the Conqueror, at York, fortified 
two castella—“duobis castellis firmatis”—the fosses 
of which he expressly mentions. One of these 
castella, however, we are informed by the best 
authority was a mere stockade, completed in eight 
days. other was only a little better.* Nei 
of them was a tower.t 

There are other comval cases in the North of 
England equally deserving attention. In 1072, 
the Conqueror (according to Symeon of Durham, 
that eminently trustworthy Listorian) built a 
castellum at Durham, “‘in Dunelmo castellum 
condidit.” And in 1080 the same author records 
that the Conqueror’s son Robert built a new 
castellum, that of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ‘‘ castel- 
lum novum super flamen Tyne condidit.” The 
interest of these two instances gains from the fact 
that Symeop, in 1092, quotes word for word 
Florence’s passage concerning Carlisle, so that, in 
his , we bave three north-English castella 
within twenty years of each other, one at Durham 
in 1072, one at Newcastle in 1080, and that of 
Carlisle in 1€92. What do we know of the two 
former? That the castellum at Durham was a 
system of “ defences, probably of timber,” and a 
mound ;t and that at Newcastle, whatever Robert 
Curthose may bave done there, the keep was not 


erected until 1172-74, as Mr. Clark, who bad at | being 


first § assi it to 1080, himself || acknowledged. 
The castellum of Robert is regarded as baving been 
only a “ temporary erection.’ T 


a quite parallel evolutioc—first an enclosure, afterwards 


a 
* Clark's ‘ Med. Milit. Arcb.,’ ii. 544-5. These forts 
are referred to as“ pa cas'elas” in the‘ English Chro- 
nicle,’ under 1069. The same term caste! is applied in 
the ‘ Chronicle’ to the fort which the Normans threw up 
workton castel) near Hastings, in 1066. “ Castellum 
verunt is Florcnce’s equivalent. 
The same remark is true of the castellum made 
‘ore Bamburgh in 1095. 
Boyle's ‘Comprehensive Guide to the County of 
ham,’ p. 141. 
§ Clark's ‘ Medieval Military Architecture,’ i. 40, 
49, 94, 128. 
Im the Archeological Journal for 1884. ‘The pat- 
tages containing Mr, Clark's original and revised opinion 
are quoted in Rourd’s ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
40. 
{ Tomlinson's ‘ Comprehensive Guide to the Ccunty of 
Northumberland,” p. 2. 


All this leaves Carlisle in perilous case. If not 
one of these other castella was a keep or castle in 
the modern sense, can Carlisle stand ? The ques- 
tion becomes all the more awkward when it is 
remembered that in 1092 the Tower of London 
itself, an almost unique structure in the land, was 
still an unfinished 

There is nothing to show that the original 
castellum of Carlisle had a tower. The inferences 
from the evidence are all to the contrary. But 
Symeon of Durham, who is supposed to have died 
in 1129, says that, in 1122, Henry 1. crossed over 
from York to the ancient city of Carlisle, which he 
commanded to be fortified with a castellum and 
towers, “civitatem antiquam que lingua Brittonum 
Cairleil dicitur que nunc Carleol Anglice latine 
vero Lugubalia appellatar, quam data pecunia 
castello et tarribus precepit muniri.” 

These significant words, forming part of Symeon’s 
own contribution to the annals of his own time, 
when contrasted with the earlier passage which he 
borrowed from Florence appear to imply expressly 
that the castellum of 1092 had been towerless, an 
inference fully corroborative of the foregoing cri- 
ticism of the sense of Florence himself. The first 
mention of towers is from Symeon’s in 1122, 
and then they are still to be erected. I do not 
forget that Hemingburgh and Bromton, conveying 
with variations the oft-quoted sentence of Florence, 
state that the work of Rufus was a “ castrum cum 
turri fortissima,” but in a matter of the eleventh 
century, historians of the fourteenth, handing down, 
with their own gloss, an oft-repeated paseage, do 
not count. Even were there no contrary oti, 
it is certainly not that Carlisle Keep was 
erected by the King. It would be 

ferable to believe that its foundations were not 

before 1122, and that it might have owed its 
to Henry I. whose reign we know+ was 
“ prolific in castles.” But there is contrary evi- 
dence too clear to make even the latter view 


Direct Evidence. 

It has been shown that in 1122 the evidence 
remains quite indefinite, There was an intention 
to build, there was a payment of money, but 
Symeon when he laid down his pen in 1129 did 
so without any assurance that the purpose was 
executed. It is to be observed that Symeon’s use 
of the plural, towers, in the phrase “‘castello et 
turribus” makes his statement very indistinct. 
Had he used the sin , that would have been 
absolute ; one could then without hesitation have 
equated the turris with the keep, but turres were 
probably only mural turrete. It is more than 

robable that the walls of Carlisle bad such towerr, 

e therefore part company with the trusty 


* Clark’s ‘Med. Milit. Arch.,’ ii. 252; also Mr, 
Loftie’s suthorized ‘ Guide to the Tower,’ 1894, p, 80. 
+ Clark's ‘ Milit. Antiq.,” p. 50. 
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Symeon, still without a clear word to denote the 
of a keep. 

ut, although strangely neglected by the recent 
Carlisle historians, hone ta explicit chronicle for 
the keep. Its value must be determined by several 
critical considerations, amongst which are to be 
reckoned the whole surroundings of the fact, and 
above all the circumstance that it does not con- 
tradict, but rather fills out and explains the vaguer 
statements of the ‘English Chronicle’ and Symeon 
of Durham. 

A word on the course of history after 1129. Car- 
lisle remained English during the lifetime of 
Henry I. In 1130-31 he built a wall round the 
city. But soon after Henry's death in 1135 the 
Scottish claim to the southern capital of Cumbria 
was successfully revived, and in 1136 David I. took 
possession of Carlisle, which remained Scottish 
until 1157, when it was fivally ceded to Henry IT. 
by David’s grandson Malcolm IV. It was a chief 
= of King David, who died there in 

Under these circumstances and in view of the 
absence of specific allegation — amounting to a 
negation—of the existence of a keep before 1136, 
it is not surprising to find precise assertion that 
during David's occupancy, after the peace of 1139, 
he constructed a tower, which his reputation as a 
princely builder pre one to believe would be 
on a becoming scale of strength: “Rex* vero 
David fecit fortissimam arcem......tKarlioli et 
muros urbis plurimum exaltavit.” 

Here, at last, specifically is the goons keep, 
the arz, erected by David, who heightened 
the walls of the city—the walls, viz, which the 
a Rolls show to have been put up in 1130 and 

1, 

The passage I have cited was one of the items 
of international chronicle sent to Edward I. in 
1290-91 from various monastic houses to which he 
bad applied for what evidence they could furnish 
to him regarding the English claim of overlordship. 
It occurs as an extract from their ‘ Cronica’ in the 
return sent to him by the Canons of Huntingdon— 
a place, be it remembered, specially associated with 
King David and his family as lords of that honour. 
It has all the weight which attaches to its character 
as actually the earliest specific reference to the 
building of the keep. A Huntingdon chronicle 
= no unlikely place for authentic information on 

a t. 

In what other quarters, if any, the is to 
be found I know not. I have found only one 
other chronicle containing it, and there the parti- 
culars supply the hiatus in the last citation : 
“ Reversoque rege David de Novo Castro venit 


Karleolum in cvjus oppido* arcem fortissimam 
construi fecit et urbis muros plurimum exaltavit.” 

This is from Bower's ‘Scotichronicon,’ bk. v. 
chap. xlii., and completes the statement of a case 
which will be difficult to meet. 

In 1174 the Scots were fain, according to a 
poet-chronicler, to admire the beauty of the sun- 
shine on wall and turret when Sir Robert de Vaus 
proudly held Carlisle, its castle and its tower 
(“de uille chastel e la tur”t), against the 
mingled threats and blandishments of William 
the Lion. What wonder that William strove to 
take again the keep which bis dfather had 
built and dwelt in, and which his brother eupinely 


gave away? Gro. Neitsoy. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Macsetsy,’ J. 25-28.— 
I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, bi ¢ only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps it elf 
And falls on the other, - 

If I mistake not, this fine has been muddled 


from “‘ itself” having been mistaken as the object 
of the verb “o’erleaps.” Macbeth confi to 
that he spur to prick 
is intent, no sting of wrong to prompt and justi 
revenge, no excuse whatever for the meditated 
deed. The vaulting ambition itsel/, ¢. ¢., without 
a spur (“‘itself,” as I think, referring to ‘I have 
no spur”), might overleap the barrier of crime, but 
it would be like an unspurred steed which takes 
the bedge only to fall on the other side. His crime, 
if committed, would be of such “ deep damnation” 
that the “‘ even-handed justice” of God, through 
the ministry of man, was sure to visit it with the 
vengeance which crimes of such enormity never 
failed to evoke. If we were to regard “itself” as 
the object of the verb “‘ o’erleaps,” we should have 
to give to overleap the sense of overstrain, or some 
on word ; but this the usus loquends forbids us 
todo. Of. the only two other paseages in which 
the word occurs in Shakespeare :— 
The Prince of Cumberland ! that is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies, ‘ Macbeth,’ I, iv. 48-50, 
I do beseech you, 
Let me o’erleap that custom. 
Coriolanus,’ IT. ii. 140. 
And falls on the other. 
In the free and easy days of purely conjectural 
emendation, now so intolerable, there would have 
been no hesitation in adding “side” as necessary 
to complete both the sense and the verse. In fact, 


* Oppidum is here used as the strict equivalent of 
tell “in whose castel he caused build a keep.” A 


oR ve'’s ‘Documents and Records,’ i. p. 103; 
Bain’s ‘ Calendar,’ ii. p. 117. » 
an Palgrave—a hiatus evidently due to « flaw in 


recisely similar distinction will be found relative to 
Carlisle also, between civitas oppidum and arz, in Pal- 
grave’s ‘ Documents and Record,’ i, 74. 

+ ‘Jordan Fantosme,’ ll, 1352 and 1424. 
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I have an edition of Shakespeare, in 8 vols., 
published at Glasgow in 1795, and calling itself 
a reprint “from the famous edition of 1io?, by 
Dr. Blair,” in which the additior made, 
and made without note to indicate that it is an 
addition. May not Shakespeare have pu ly 
omitted the word for stage effect, to mark the 
interruption of Macbeth’s soliloquy by the entrance 
his wife? If I am right in this 

only change in the passage as printed in the 
Folio would be the omission of the period after 
“other”; thus :— 

And falls on th’ other— ~~ [Enter Lady. 
How now? What news? 
I cannot but think this explanation more reasonable 
than that which has been given by others—e.g., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Olarke—who say: “ ‘Sides’ 
in the penultimate line allow ‘side’ to be ellip- 
tically understood after ‘ other.’ ” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*Hamter,’ I. ii. 8. iv. 443).—Mr. Spix- 
Garn’s interpretation of “ distill’d” in this 
is hardly an improvement on the old sense. “Jelly” 
is derived from the Latin gelu, and conveys the 
sense of something congealed rather than 
“squeezed.” ‘‘ Distill’d” probably refers to the 
cold sweat ecometimes produced by fear, the “ geli- 
dus tremor,” “gelidus sudor” of Virgil—see 
* Boeid,’ iii, 259 :— 

At —_ subita gelidus formidine sanguis 
iguit, 
Thus translated by Stanyhurst :— 
Stood still al astonied with cold blud, lyke gelu, quivering. 
E. 8. A. 
‘Kise Henny V.,’ L. ii. 59 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 

After defunction of King Pharamond, »~ 

Idly supposed the founder of this !aw ; 

Who died within the year of our redemption 

Four hundred, twenty six ; and Charles the Great 

Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the vear 

Eight hundred five. "Besides, &e. 
I find this to be the reading givenin all editions that 
I have examined from the First Folio of 1623 down- 
wards to the present day. That an error bas here 
crept in is, however, obvious, for it is capable of 
simple arithmetical demonstration, 421 plus 426= 
847, not 805. Now 400 less 21 plus 426=805, 
From this I conclade that the true reading, and the 
one given in the manuscript, must have been, “ Till 
less four hundred, one and twenty years ”; and how 
this error occurred is easily accounted for. Writ- 
ing the word “till” we see that it contains the 
same number of strokes as the prefix un, and might 
easily be confounded with it. The first printer 
probably read “till less” as ‘‘ unless,” and, being 
a person of some intelligence, said it cannot be 


“unless,” it must be “until,” and printed it as 
such—a conclusion very obvious at first sight, but 
which is not borne out by the context. The same 
person also probably dropped the comma after the 
“four hundred,” though that comma may have been 
absent in the manuscript. In the First Quarto of 
1600 it is printed “ untill,” and similarly in the 
quarto of 1608, which is obviously taken from that 
of 1€00 ; but the error might remain undetected 
here, for these quartos omit all the lines between 
Godly* supposed the founder of this law, 


Hugh Capet also—that usurped the crown. 
It is not often that one finds an error in the text 
which demonstrates its presence so ably as this ; 
but there are other cases in which I believe an 
alteration is almost as obviously necessary, though 
I will presume no further on your valuable space 


at nt. Kenyeta Mackenziz. 


*1 Henry VI.,’ IV. v. 29.— 
You fled for vantage, every one will swear 
But if I bow, they ‘ll say it was for fear. 
If bow here is an error, it may be a misreading of 
pe MS. leave. Hall’s account of Talbot’s death 
‘But when the sonne had answered that it was 
neither honest nor natural for him to lewe his father in 
the extreme ieopardye of his life,’ &c. 
G. Joicey, 
*Merry Wives or Winpsor,’ I. iii, 111.— 
I will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt of mine 
is dangerous. 


As Nym’s name in the Folio is sometimes spelt 
Nim (IL. i. 139), may not this be a misreading of 
“ the revolt of Nim is dangerous ” ? 

G. Joicey. 


Portraits or Jonn Keats.—Mr. J. G. Speed, 
in his most readable article on Keats in McClure’s 
Magazine for October, gives an illustration of a 
portrait by Severn identical with that which forms 
the frontispiece to Lord Houghton’s ‘ Life’ in two 
velames. Three exactly similar portraits by 
Severn are in my ssion, those painted for 
my grandfather Mrs. Lindon respectively 
being two of them. It was the former of these 
which was reproduced by Lord Houghton, and it 
is the latter which has always been supposed to be 
the original done from life. Severn had it fre- 
quently to copy, and has always written of it that 
it was the original and only one from life. I have 
always believed that there were eight copier, or 
nine in all, and imagine that Mr. Speed's, done 
for George Keats, is one of the eight, and not the 
original from life.” Cuarites W. Dike. 

Pyrford, by Maybury, Woking, 


® Misprint for “ idly.” 


ros 


eocenr 
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“ Marpiz.”—Ino a recent article in the Daily 
News it is stated that this word is very common in 
Norfolk among the common people as equivalent 
to “gossip” A contributor to that paper, the 
Rev. R. O. Nightingale, writes :— 

“The word when spoken with the soft music of the 
Norfolk accent is an expressive one, particularly if we 
oa its derivation from the A.-S. mdgdh, a young 


Per'! the word may be worth embalming in 


Ventnor. 


Exveves Times Marriep.— 


“ Mrs. Dr. Spencer, of Bourbon, U.S.A., has imported 
a matrimonial sensation into the Welsh town of Neath, 
which may be fairly, and without any shadow of ex- 
aggeration, described as unique. This lady medico, 
according to a local contemporary, has just been united 
in wedlock at that place to her eleventh husband. She 
is now only forty-four years of age, and was a bride 
when a girl of fifteen.” — Morning, Sept. 23, 1894. 
Is not this worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’? 

P. Hate. 


Sir Tomas Browne’s 
mirers of Sir Thomas Browne—and who that knows 
him is not an admirer /—will be glad to know that 
his long-lost coffio-plate has been recovered and 
ten to the church of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich. It is preserved in a glass case in the 
sacristy. This fact should be noted in connexion 
with the notes on the skull of Sir Thomas Browne 
(8® S. 64, 233, 269). James Hooper, 


Norw 


account of this tune 
y , 80 faras lam aware. Dobson 
credits it to Madan—a credit to which Parr 
objects, without giving any definite information as 
to its first ap; ce. I find it in the Gospel 
Magazine for April, 1774, without name or initial. 
Jas. Warrinoton, 


Buriat-pLace oF Botery.—This sub- 
ject bas several times been referred to in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and the tradition of her burial in 
the fine old church of Sall, in Norfolk, where 
many of her ancestors are buried. Her uncle 
Simon Boleyn was priest of Sall. The large stone 
in front of the pulpit is said to cover her remains ; 
but Miss Strickland had it raised, and no trace of 
any interment or remains could be discovered. 
No doubt the unfortunate queen is buried, with 
many other State offenders, in the chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower of London, where, 
according to Macaulay, “death is associated with 
all the miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted 
fame......Here and there lie more delicate sufferers, 
those two fair queens who perished by the jealous 
rege Henry.” Once, on this noble 
church, majestic even in its melancholy appearance 
I felt convinced that it must have a , and 


uatege one has been already written. This little 
note is penned, however, in order to inquire 
whether any one can help me to find some lines 
which appeared in an early volume of the New 
Monthly my a on the supposed burial of 
Queen Anne Boleyn at Sall in 1536. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


JinrixsHas.—A writer on Japan in the Times 
of Monday, 21 Oct., says that ‘‘the native jin- 
riksha” still holds its own with the electric tram- 
way at Tokio. This “native” jioriksha was 
invented in our time by an Englishman—“ Public- 
spirited” Smith, whose father-in-law (still living) 
is the proprietor and editor of one of the English 
newspapers at Yokohama. The jinriksha, under 
various names, has spread to the British, French, 
and Datch Indies, and to the Cape and N as | 


Troxn-works IN Kent. — Your correspondent 
Mr. Ricaarp Lawson quotes the Saturday 
Review respecting the early manufacture of grey 
cloths in the homesteads of Tenterden, Biddenden, 
and Cranbrook, an industry which has now quite 
died out. In Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xxi., 
just issued to members of the Kent Arch i 
Society, Mr. George Payne gives an excellent 
account of the exhaustion of the iron industry in 
the Weald of Kent, as narrated by Pliny, Strabo, 
and Diodorus Siculus; and Julius Cvesar informs 
us that the ancient Britons possessed chariots, the 
fittings of which were of iron, and that pieces of 
that metal were used in place of money. There were 
foundries at Cowden, Hawkhurst, and Lamber- 
hurst, besides furnaces and forges at Cranbrook, 
Goudhurst, Dorndale, Hormonden, Tonbridge, and 
Biddenden. The principal ironmasters were 
Knights and the Tichbornes, whose descendants 
became baronets. Leonard Gale, of Sevenoaks, a 
blacksmith, removed into Sussex, and became 
a wealthy man ; his son was educated at Oxford, 
was called to the Bar, and in 1710 was M.P. for 
Grinstead. His advice to his family was 
“to get one of the Cowden furnaces, for I do assure you 
that if I were forty years old I would by God's help get 
a good estate by this employment, for I have within 
these twenty years cleared nearly 300/. per annum out 
of one of those forges.” 

Ordnance was also cast as heavy as 6,000 pounds 
each, and chimney and fire-backs were also made 
with the owner's arms, or those of France and 
England ; fire-dogs were also cast with family arms 
and initials on them, and iron tomb-slabs are now 
met with in the churches of Kent and Sassex. In 
1592 Sir William Rowe, a native of Hawkharst, 
and a member of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
filled the office of Lord Mayor of London, and 
there is no doubt that the iron trade in the Weald 
bad about this time materially declined. So rapid 
was it that not one furnace was at work in Kent in 
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1796. Thus ended, as Mr. George Payne justly 
says, a great industry which existed in Kent for a 
period of nearly 2,000 yeare. Members attending 
the Kent Astvusialed Society’s meeting at Cran- 
brook this year had many opportunities of seeing 
the iron backs of stoves and fire-places which were 
on sale or view at Hawkhurst, through which they 
drove from Bodiham Castle. Normay, 


Letrer ANNOUNCING THE Peace or 1801.—I 
bave just found among my papers a letter of some 
historical interest. I suppose that it came into my 
father’s possession from one of the family of the 
Lord Mayor to whom it was addressed :— 

Downing Street, Oct" 1** 1801, Night, 

Myr Loap,—I have the great satisfaction of inform* 
you the Preliminaries of Peace between Great Britain 
and France have been signed this Evening by myself on 
the part of His Majesty and by Mr. Otto on the part 
of the French Governmt. 

I request your Lordship will have the goodness to 
make this Intelligence immediately Public in the City. 

I have the honour to be with great repect My Lord, 


ips 
moet Shed! humble 
Hawxssvry, 
To the Right Hon” The Lord Mayor. 
W. W. Sxeart. 


Ossorye M.P.s.—Peregrine Osborne, Viscount 
Damblaine, afterwards second Duke of Leeds, was 
M.P. for Berwick-upon-T weed, 1677 to 1678, was 
elected for Bridport in Marcb, 1678/9, but un- 
seated upon petition, and sat for York City, 
1689-90, 

Peter Osborne (died 1592), in addition to the 
M.P.-ships named, sat for Guildford in 1571. 

Sir John Osborne (died 1628), represented 
Westminster circa 1575-83, Newport 1586-87, 
Bramber 1588-89, Penryn 1593, St. Germains 
1601. 

Sir Edward Osborne, of Kiveton, Bart. (died 
1647), was M.P. for East Retford, 1628-29, York 
April-May, 1640, and Berwick-upon-Tweed Nov- 
ember, 1640, till void 7 Dec. following. 

The foregoing are aightly supplementive to the 
articles in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

W. D. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


“ Buazer.”—May I add to the notes in‘ N. &Q.’ 
(passim) that the term ‘“‘ blazer” was afterwards 
used when it blazed no more ; that is, when the 
flannel jacket was merely black or white ? I believe 
the blazer has almost died out already (?), and the 
Norfolk jacket has taken its place. 

Taomas. 


“Decaritatep Heap.” (See 8 §. viii. 286.) 
—This phrase, which excited a deal of cri- 
ticism when it was used in the advertisement of a 
famous show in London some thirty years since, 


reappears in a note on ‘H Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk,’ at the above reference. O. B, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
aames and addresses to their queries, in order 
answers may be ad them t. 


Docuess or Atva.—In the pathetic will of 
Jane, Duchess of Northumberland (widow of John 
Dudley, Dake of Northumberland, and mother-in- 
law of Lady Jane Grey), there is a clause in which 
she bequeaths ‘‘to the Dutchess of Alva her 
Green Parot, having nothing worthy of her else, 
praying her Grace to continue a Good Lady to all 
ber children as she bas begun” (Collins, ‘ Sydney 
Papers,’ introd., vel. i. p. 35). Who is this 
Dachess of Alva, who had evidently used her 
inflaence with Philip and Mary for the restoration 
in name and blood of the attainted Dudley family ? 
It is difficult to associate mercy with the name of 
Alva, and I should be glad to know if the lady 
mentioned was his wife. 

Wixirrep BorcHcLere. 


H. H.—I should be glad to know who was the 
H. H. who drew the political sketches published 
by W. Loffe, 380, Strand, in 1830, and if they 
were published ae | or with some journal. 

. Finptay Sweerine. 

Otp Breton Inscriprion.— 


uic qu’en ainsi sera, 
plaisir. 
Can any of your readers tell me if this is the cor- 
rect quotation of the lines written upon the walls 
of St. Malo by the Duchess Anne of Brittany? It 
has always puzzled me why Quiconque should have 
been corrupted into Quic qu’en, when the rest of 
the dictum was in such accurate French. The 
hotel on the sea-shore at the adjacent village of 
Parané is called “ Quic-en-groigne.” But I 
imagine this to be only a playful annexation. 
Cecit OLaRKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Svaname or Janva vet Geyva.—In the index 
to the ‘ Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum’ the above 
remarkable surname occurs, and its equivalents 
are given a little further on as “de Jaunay 
de Joiny.” Will some correspondent versed in 
early English nomenclature kindly afford an ex- 
planation of the name of Janua or Genua, and also 
say whether there is any authority for the other 
forms as equivalents ? 8. G. 


“ Fanticus.”—What is the origin of this word ? 
I have not heard it outside Kent, where it is used 
in the sense of “ fid,ety”; for example, “She was 
in such a fantigue.” Gro. C. 


Sin Jouy Treretian Cetra Werxs.—Can any 
of your numerous i 
me 


‘ 
| 
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felian Celia Weeks, who it is surmised died about 
sixty years ago at Bristol? I want to know where 
he was born most particularly ; but any informa- 


tion respecting him would be very welcome. | 

should also like to ask if there is any work exist- 

ing which gives a complete list of persons who 

have been honoured by knighthood for some con- 

siderable period. Wm. H. Corps, Librarian. 
Mason College, Birmingham. 


Jacopite STANDARD.— What were the standards 
or colours of the Stuarts in the ’15and’45? Is 
apything known of what became of the one raised 
at Glenfinnan ? W. R. 


Grivitt.—Who was Sir Edward Grivill, Grial), 
or Griuill, who died circa 1634? Is it known 
where he died and where he was buried? I am 
also desirous of tracing his will. H's wife, “The 
ladie Grivill,” died of the plague at Folbam in 
1636. Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


Ixscrirrions.—Will some one be kind 
enough to inform me of a work on Ranic inscrip- 
tions? These characters are now read by aid 
of old German text, and I shall be thankful for 
apy information. Sropent. 


Rev. J. Arrowsmitu.—In the vestibule or 
ante-chapel of the parish chapel (formerly parish 
church) of St. Marylebone is a ledger stone with 
the following inscription very much obliterated :— 

Here lyeth the body of 
Frances Arrowsmith 
Relict of the late 
Jobn [1] Arrowsmith 
Rector of the Parish of —— Oxfordshire 
She died in this Parish 
The 18" of May 1786 aged 75 

Can any of your readers tell me the name of the 
parish of which Mr, Arrowsmith was rector? I 
shall be very glad to obtain this information. 

Artaur F, G. Leveson Gower. 

Belgrade. 


“To pEaTs.”—Many of your readers will 
recollect the impression produced by Mrs. May- 
brick’s expression in her intercepted letter, that her 
husband was “sick unto death.” I met with a 
very similar expression in the journal of a lady 
compatriot in a book entitled ‘Remarkable Ad- 
ventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War, 
published some time sgo by Fisher Unwin, though 
the very same entry describes her husband as then 
convalescent. The phrase, “he maligned him to 
death,” occurs in Bunyan’s ‘Holy War.’ Can any 
of your readers give me other examples of the use 
of “to death” or ‘‘upto death” in the sense of 
extremely? This meaning of “deadly” is recog- 
nized by Webster, but he describes it as “low”; 


your readers can tel] me what is the literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew expression which is translated 
* sick unto to death” in the Authorized Version of 
the Bible. It is used of King Hezekiah, who 
recovered. Many Americanisms and Irishisms 
seem to me to be survivals of the old English. 
Quenist. 


Victor Hoco: ‘ Zim-Ziziu1.’—Victor Hugo, 
in his terrible death-marcb, as I may call it, ‘ Zim- 
Zizimi,’ in ‘La Légende des Sidcles,’ has the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

Le temps, spectre debout cur tout ce qui s’écroule, 
Tient et par moments tourne un eablier of coule 

Une poudre qu'il a prise dans les tombeaux 

Et ramaesée aux plis des linceuls en lambeaux, 

Et la cendre des morts mesure aux vivants l'heure. 
The idea of Time’s hour-glaes being filled with 
dust that he has collected in the tombs and wind- 
ing-sheets of the dead, although a little gruesome, 
seems to me very striking and original. Do any 
of your readers remember a similar idea io any 
other writer ? 

Who are the “ kassburdars” in line 61? 

Son nom fait pAlir parmi les Kassburdars 

Le sophi devant qui flottent sept étendards. 

Does the following refer to an Assyrian funeral 
custom? Perhaps the line is metaphorical, and I 
have not caught the poet’s meaning. The 
“flambeau d'or sculpté 4 Sumatra,” says to Zim- 
Z zimi that if the lock of the living could penetrate 
to the dreary bed where Ninus is lying, it would 
see, at the side of what was his head :— 

Un vase de grés rouge, un doigt de marbre blanc. 
Is Sumatra here the great island so called ; and 
is it stilla “pays des orfévres cé'dbres”? The 
following line is like an echo from Gray’s ‘ Bard,’ 
although it is very improbable that Victor Hugo 
was thinking of Gray when he wrote it :— 

L’aigle en | apercevant crie et fuit dans les rochee, 

The famished eagle screams and passes by. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his ‘Stady of Victor Hugo,’ 
ed. 1886, says of ‘ Zim-Z zimi’:— 

“The walls of the Campo Santo are fainter preachers 
and feebler pursuivants of the triumph of death than the 
pages of the poem which yet again renews its note of 
menace after menace and prophecy upon prophecy till 


the end.” 
JonaTHan Bovcuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Om oF Satxts.—In an article entitled ‘A 
Rassian Holy City,’ by Isabel F. Hapgood, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Ixxiv. pp. 480 93, there is men- 
tion of the miraculous skulls still exhibited among 
the holy relics of Kicff. After speaking of “a 
group of chrism-exuding skulls of unknown saints 
under glass bells,” the writer says, further, “‘ There 
were several sets of chrism-dripping saintly skulls 


but ao ae if Mrs. Maybrick had written that 
her husband was “deadly sick” it would have 
excited less comment. Perbaps, also, some of 


‘in these catacombs, also,—fifteen of the ghastly 
, things in one group,” and she goes on to relate 
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that when a skull had been deprived of its glass 
bell, “ the first Russian approached, knelt, crossed 
himself devoutly, and received from the priest the 
sign of the cross on his brow, adminstered with a 
soft small brush dipped in the oil from the skull.” 
How does it come about that these skulls drip oil ; 
and why is this faculty of theirs particularly vene- 
rated? Are similar oil-exuding skulls still made 
use of in the Latin Church ? G. W. 


Harrinotor.—I am desirous of a little more 
information than given in the ‘Shropshire Visita- 
tion, 1613, of the Harrington family of Bishton, 
near Allbrighton, co. Salop, and shall be glad if 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give it me. 


J. ASTLEY. 
Coundon Road, Coventry. 


Crovcn Famity.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents inform me where I could obtain infor- 
mation regarding the Crouch family of Hertford- 
shire prior to the seventeenth century; or has 
anything appeared in your paper in connexion 
with the same? If so, date would — 


8, Hackney. 


Sussex Roaps.—De Quincey, in an article on 
* Travelling’ (vol. xiv. p. 295, ed. 1862), speaking 
of the badness of Sussex roads, mentions a journey 
undertaken by an “Italian of rank” to Petworth 
in 1685, of which he left a record. Can any one 
tell me where I can find this account? It is not, 
I take it, a reference to the journey taken by 
Prince George of Denmark from Godalming to 
Petworth to meet Charles VI. of Spain in 1708 
(see ‘ Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Sussex,’ 
1858, p. xxxiii). C. R. Haryes. 

Uppingham, 


Parescort’s ‘ Mexico.’—Tbose who read Prescott 
and other books relating to the history of South 
America would, I am sure, be thankful for any 
hints as to the pronunciation and accentuation of 
Mexican (Aztec) names of persons and places. I 
venture to ask if any of your readers can favour 
me with a few lines on this subject, or refer me to 
a work of reference where information can be 

ined. Cuarves J. Pearce, 
1, Prince Albert Villas, Harrow. 


Tae Acrress’s Tratn-Boy 1x 1756.— 
M. Grosley, in his ‘London in 1756,’ Englished 
by T. Nogent in 1772, says, at i. 178 :— 

“ The English stage has certain custome, which greatly 
hurt a Frenchman who is not used to them. The last 
scene of every act is constantly interrupted, and some- 
times in the most interesting part, by the tinkling of a 
little bell, which apprizes the music to be ready to play 
in the interval between the acts. The actresses who 
perform the principal characters drag long trains after 
them, which bare but four corners, like a carpet, the 
breadth proportioned to the importance of the character ; 


train-bearer, who is as inseparable fiom them as the 
shadow from the body. This page, who is sprucely 
dressed, and muffled up in a livery made to suit his 
stature within two or three inches, keeps his eye con- 
stantly fixed upon the train of the princess; sets it to 
rights, when it is ever so little ruffled or disordered ; and 
is seen to run after it with all bis might, when a violent 
emotion makes the princess hurry from one side of the 
stege to the other: this he does with all the phlegm and 
seriousness natural to the English, In the above-men- 
tioned ecene between the king and the queen [“in the 
moment which is to separate them for ever, the kin 
flies into the arms of the queen, who embraces her roya 
consort, and they continue clasping each other in trans- 
port, which excites in the whole audience the strongest 
emotions” }, who can be affected to so high a degree as 
not to take notice of the attention of the little page, to 
repair the disorder which the queen’s train somaeely 
receives, as ehe stirs and moves with impassioned atti- 
tudes in the arms of the afflicted monarch ?” 


When were these absurdly big trains and their 
little bearers done away with on our a ? 


Botery.—Was Geffrey or Geoffrey Boleyn, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1457, related to Anne 
Boleyn? In the will of John Lok (Sheriff in 
1461), dated 19 July, 1459, I find Geoffrey Boleyn, 
“citizen and alderman of London” was appointed 
a supervisor. For what ward was John Lok 
alderman ? Jas, Frer. 


Bey lies, 


“A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION.” 
8. viii. 288.) 

The term ‘counsels of perfection” belongs to 
the domain of theology, and, as such, can hardly 
be discussed at any length in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Probably it will be sufficient to refer the querist to 
such a book as Bishop Harold Browne’s ‘ Exposi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles.’ At p. 334, fifth 
edition, he will find a distinction drawn between 
precepts of the Gospel, and counsels of the Gospel : 

“* Precepts, which are binding upon all men; and 
counsels, which it is desirable to follow, but which are 
not obligatory on the conscience 
tinguishes between a precept and a counsel, as that the 
one involves necessity of obedience, the other leaves a 
liberty of accepting or refusing.” 

As the very next sentence in the bishop’s ‘ Ex- 
position’ touches upon y question of 
works of supererogation, it is wise to proceed no 
farther. Perhaps a few words from Bishop Forbes’s 
‘Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles,’ pp. 210, 
211, may make the definition a little clearer. He 
points out that all men are subject to the general 
obligations of the Christian life. But beyond 
these duties there is a still bigher range. Certain 
injanctions are Jaid on men; not on all, but on 
such as can bear it. ‘‘ All this higber law is 
gathered under the heads of Counsels of Perfection, 


and they are followed by a little boy, in quality of a of which the main branches are Poverty, Chastity, 
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and Obedience.” The whole of the context is 
instructive. 

I apologize for introducing into ‘N. & Q.’ so 
much theology. With good judgment this useful 
paper has always steered clear of theological dis- 
quisitions, and it would be most undesirable to 
break the existing rule; but the question could 
not be answered without some approach to the 
forbidden subject. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


A theologival term, arising out of a distinction 
made between “praecepta” and “ consilia evan- 

lica.” The latest notice of which I am aware is 

the article on “ Supererogation, Works of,” in 
* Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ When there is a refer- 
ence to the statement of Bishop Burnet, at the 
beginning of his ‘Exposition of Article XIV.,’ 
“There are two points out of this article to 
be considered, first, ‘Whether there are in the 
New Testament counsels of perfection given,’” 
it will be apparent that there will be found in the 
writers on the Thirty-nine Articles many examina- 
tions of the question in a theological sense. 

In agreement with my statement as to the origin 
of the term, I may refer to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who has, in ‘The Summa,’ 12*, eviii. iy. concl. :— 

“ Respondeo dicendum quod haec est differentia inter 

consilium et praeceptum, quod praeceptum importat 
necessitatem, corsilium autem in opinione ponitur ejus, 
cui datur.”’ 
He answers the question, which Bishop Barnet 
answers negatively, in the affirmative—that in the 
new law, as distinguished from the old, there are 
such counsels, 

Hooker bas a passage in reference to ‘‘ counsels 
of perfection,” in which he shows their nature, 
and that “they do not imply supererogation” 
(running title in the edition of Deans Church 
and Paget), ‘E. P.,.’ bk. ii. ch. viii. § 4. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 
_ This phrase owes its origin to the ecclesiastical 
“counsels of perfection,” a term used by the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages to express certain 
voluntary habits of life which opened the way to a 
perfection of holiness not attainable by all. They 
consisted of three vows—the vow of voluntary 
poverty, the vow of perpetual chastity, and the 
vow of obedience. These vows were only to be 
taken by those who were able and willing to fulfil 
them. They were never more than “counsels,” 
and hence their name, ‘‘ counsels of perfection.” 

G. O. Aprsorp. 


*Katevata’ (8" §. viii. 88, 156, 295).—I have 
just read the letter of Mr. St. 
and am really sorry that I must continue to dis- 
agree with an opponent so courteous, and evidently 
as great an enthusiast on the subject of Finnish 
literature as myself. Unfortunately, my Finnish 


cannot be approached on the subject. He wasa 
Lutheran clergyman ; and some years ago, when I 
made his acquaintance, used to preach every 
Sunday at an East-End church to a congregation 
of sailors of his own nationality. The first time I 
met him was at one of these services; but I sub- 
sequently visited him at his private house, and, 
what is more to the point, I went every week with 
him during a long series of weeks to a Finnish 
reading-room off Ratcliffe Highway. I thus had 
an opportunity of hearing Finnish pronounced by 
@ vast number of speakers of varying degrees of 
culture, and more than one dialect. Not only 
that, but I procured the two-volume English trans- 
lation of the poem under discussion, and went over 
it with my friend until I was satisfied that I knew 
how to pronounce all its proper names in Finnish 
fashion. I found that Crawford uadoubtedly con- 
tained false quantities. In the four lines quoted 
by your correspondent I think the word Wainola 
should be a dactyl. The same applies to Luotola. 
The translator errs in treating this latter word as 
four syllables, On the other hand, it is some satis- 
faction to say that with regard to the other two 
names quoted (Joukahainen and Matkateppo) I 
am in thorough agreement with Mr. Bappever. 
I must now leave the matter in the hands of your 
readers, or, better still, I hope the correspondence 
under this head may fall into the hands of some 
Finn, as no one will be better pleased than myself 
to be set right, if wrong, by any one whose birth 
and education qualify him to do so. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Hops (8 §S. viii. 125, 295).—Certainly farther 
authority is required before it can be affirmed that 
the passage quoted at the first reference alludes to 
“hops and brewing,” é.¢., to the hop, Humulus 
lupulus. Dr. Smiles (‘Huguenots in England,’ 
1880, p. 98), quotes a distich, of about a.p. 1524: 

Hops, Reformation, Bays and Beer 

Came into England all in one year, 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review (1879, p. 49) 
quotes Fuller as saying that “ Ale, raw, small, and 
windy, was the beverage of all the colleges,'before 
the innovation of beer, the child of hops, was 
brought into England.” In ‘N. E. D.’ we are 
informed that ‘‘beer was formerly distinguished 
being hopped.” James Hoorza. 

orwicnh, 


Mr. Bower's note probably refers-to the transla- 
tion of the ‘ Herbarium’ of Apuleius given by Mr. 
Cockayne from an early English MS. (date about 
1050) in his ‘Saxon Leechdoms, Starcraft, and 
Wort Cunning.’ Apuleius Barbarus, the reputed 
author of the ‘Herbarium Apuleii,’ “‘may have 
flourished,” says Mr. Lang (‘Custom and Myth,’ 
. 151), “about four centuries after our era.” 
Mr. Lang adds that not only is his date 


friend has returned to Finland, and therefore 


but of his life nothing is known. He can hardly, 
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however, bave had any kcowledge of English 
beverages ; and if the MS. of 1050 has any such 
statement as Mar. Bowr’s note attributes to it, 
this must be due to the Saxon scribe. I have 
—_ a note from Mr, Cockayne’s version to the 
effect that infusion of hops (hymele), drunk, is 
good for “sore of the spleen,” but I cannot give 
the exact words, not having a copy of the work by 
me. B. 


(8% §, viii. 284).—This is a 
common ~ for fishing on the ground with no 
float on the line, especially for barbel. An oblong 
stone in churches, rather broader at the head than 
at the foot, is usually called a “leger-stone.” 
There is one in this church, which, I suppose, 
originally covered the remains of an ecclesiastic in 

Reformation days. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


The Italian for this musical term of an added 
line is riga aggiunta, and the French ligne postiche 
(i.¢., linea apposita). The English term, in its 
origin, app to denote a light, slight, or small 
line of minor, secondary importance. Though 
derived from the French leger, it seems to be an 
indigenous English term of musical notation. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford, 


Bat=Batrer (8" viii. 266).—In good 


editions of the Connoisseur the ge quoted 
has “at bat,” not “a bat.” To my —. 
i F. H. 


Murray was aware of this, 
Marlesford. 


Kwicats mape 1x Iretanp, 1648 (8" viii. 
249).—Mr. W. D. Pryx will find a collection of 
all the knights made in Ireland from 1566 to 1698 
in Mr. Walter G. Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights 
Bannaret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights 
Bachelor,’ &c., — by Mitchell & Hughes, 
140, Wardour Street—a work now getting ecarce. 
They were commenced by Sir Henry Sidney, Knt., 
Lord Deputy, in 1566, and continued on by several 
knights to 1599, when Robert, Earl of Oxford and 
Ewe, Lord Lieutenant and Governor-General, con- 
ferred the honour on “The Lord Cromwell” at 
Dublin along with nineteen others. He also 
knighted thirteen more at the camp before and after 
the fight at Ophaley, and again at Dublin thirty- 
two more. In 1662 James, Duke of Ormonde, 
knighted eleven gentlemen, and again in 1677 four- 
teen more. The last made were Sir William Bil- 
lington and Sir John Mason, by the Marquis of 
Winchester, the Earl of Galway, and the Lord 
Villiers, in 1698. I trust that this information 
will be of general interest. EssinoTon, 


Mary Macparene (8 8. viii, 146, 216, 
270).—I should not Lave supposed that Mr. J. 
Hoorer meant that the figure of St. Mary Mag- 


dalene ever on rood screens otherwise 
than on the lower panels, which were usuall 

occupied by figures of various saints. Mr. O, C. 
Rolfe is quoted as saying that ‘‘ other figures than 
the Bleesed Virgin and St. John are sometimes also 
to be met with beside the rood.” I . mL he 
means, in addition to the “ Mary and in” on 
the same rcod screen. Instances would be inter- 
esting. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Caum” (8 S. vii. 304, 474, 514; viii.’50, 
93, 157, 213, 278).—So far as I am concerned 
this is my last letter upon the present subject ; an 
Iam sure this announcement will be thankfully 
received. 

Whether the change of ¢ (k) to ch in English 
words went through all its stages or not before 
1066 I cannot say. It was quite a gradual pro- 
cess. But the preliminary stages, such as the 
breaking of a into ea in Southern words, are found 
quite early. I bave nothing to add to Dr. Sweet’s 
explanation in his ‘History of English Sounds,’ 
p. 143; and I do not know why I need explain 
all over again what he has there explained so well. 

The change from ¢ to ch only occurs in words of 
native origin when the c is followed by ¢ or i, or 
by sounds which natdrally cause palatization, such 
as @, ea for a, co for Teutonic i, and the like. If 
a dialect resists the change of a to ea, then there 
is no ch. This is remarkably shown in English, 
where we have the Midland forms calf, care, cold 
(A.-8. ceald, Mercian cald), by the side of chalk, 
chary (adj. of care), and other Southern forms. 

T have no doubt that whenever ca became cha in 
Old French, as in chambre from camera, there was 
an intermediate stage, which we may roughly 
represent by k(i)amera.* This never happened in 
the Picard dialect ; and I may,claim to be the 
very person who first discovered (in 1882) the 
etymology of the curious word cark. It is simply 
the Picard kark or karke, a word which in Pari- 
sian and in English is spelt charge. 

But why not consult authorities? See Sweet, 
‘History of English Sounds’; Mayhew, ‘Old 
English Phonology’; Schwan, ‘Grammatik des 
Altfranzdsischen ’; Horning, Introduction to ‘La 
Langue et Littérature Frar caises,’ and the rest. 

One parting shot at those who think that the 
Latin c was never ak. Ia the English Authorized 
Version we find the spellings Kish and Cis for the 
eame person, the latter spelling being taken from 
Latin. Are we to say that Saul was the son of Sis ? 
Or perbaps, in Italian ideas, he was the son of 
Chis. Water 


“Hano ovr tHe Broom” (8 §. viii. 229, 
274).—At the last reference Mr. Appy explains 


* How else the change could have bappened we bave 


acbro'd 
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this by means of sympathetic and the 
1g The broom gave notice ‘‘ that he could 
happy with another while the lawful charmer 
was away.” It is perhaps worth recording, in 
these days, when folk-lore is interesting to so many, 
that le beau sexe bas also its method of hanging 
out signals on similar occasions. In their case it 
is not a broom, buta night-shirt. I well remember, 
when a boy, in Norfolk, one morning, about the 
ear 1860, how I heard that the wife of a well- 
nown tradesman of our town had the evening 
before displayed ber husband’s chemise de nuit on 
a pole from the bedroom window. This was a 
choice morsel for the local gossips, and they rolled 
it sweetly under their tongues. It was supposed 
to point to the fact that the husband did not 
“always come home to tea,” nor, in this case, even 
to supper; but whether it also meant that the 
garment so — was ready for any chance 
caller, who would naturally be without one, must 
be left to the ingenious conclusions of Mr. ADDY 
and other folk-loriste, Ne Qoip Niamis, 
East Hyde, 


Surely the explanation of this phrase lies in the 
old custom (still observed at many places on the 
Continent) of hanging a broom over the door of a 
wine-shop. The husband left to his own devices 
would age | welcome any friend glad of a 
social glass. Thus the phrase, descending from an 
earlier day, of “‘ Hang out the broom.” A broom 
at the masthead of a coaster means that she is for 
sale—that is, swept, as it were, from the possession 
of her owner ; and this custom may or may not be 
a survival of Van Tromp’s broom, boisted at his 
masthead as a boast that he would sweep the 
English fleet from the sea. 

Joun Li, Warvew Pace. 

Moorcroft, Totnes. 


The appearance of a broom at the masthead of a 
coaster, or any other description of marine craft, 
means simply that the vessel is for sale. 

OC. A. Waite. 


Joun Bovurcuier (8 §, vii. 387), Provost of 
Wingham College 1463, and Master of Eastbridge 
Hospital, Canterbury 1467, was buried in the 
Lady Chapel, Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. Hussxy 
is incorrect in the year of his death, as is shown by 
the following inscription to his memory :— 

“ Hic jacet sub hoc marmore expectans misericordiam 
Dei, venerabilis vir, Magister Johannes Bourchier. Archi- 
diaconus Cantuariensis, qui quidem Johann s migravit 
ad Dominum 6 die mens, Novemb. 1495. Cnjus anime 
de sua magna pietate propitietur altissimus,” 

I have been unable to discover in what way he 
was connected with the feudal Bourchiers, though 
he seems to have used their arms and family knot. 
Archbishop Bourchier appointed him Archd 


led LL.D. He was also Prothonotary to the 
R. Boucuer. 


Kempsey, Worcester. 


Arxwricat (8 8. v. 308, 375, 497; vi. 138). 
—To my three doughters all my sheetes and my 
lynen Clothes that is in the longe Yalowe Arke in 
the chamber” (Will of Agnes Need, of Arnold, co. 
Nottingham, widow, dated 19 May, 1588, proved 
at York 14 Oct., 1588, xxiii, 876. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


‘Tae Penny Crcropzpia’ (8* vi. 389, 469 
vii. 149, 197).—The British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries have the list of contributors to vol. xxvii., 
1843, but neither has the wrappers referred to (vi. 
470) by Mr. Ros. Guy. Rates THomas. 


Boriat or Sir Jonn Moons (8" S. viii. 145, 
178, 235, 253).—The version into Latin elegiacs by 
Rev. J. Hildyard, to which Mr. Picxrorp refers, 
may, of course, have been written when the autho» 
wasat Shrewsbury ; but the ‘ Elegy’ was proposed 
for translation into elegiacs in the examination for 
Chancellor’s Classical Medals at Oambridge in 
March, 1833, by the Rev. J. Scholefield, then Regius 
Professor of Greek. Hildyard’s copy of the paper 
is before me ; the time allowed was five hours, and 
the paper contains, besides thirty-two lines for 
elegiacs, three pieces of Greek. The version, 
though as a whole admirable, has some rather 
harsh elisions in the pentameters : as v. 10, “‘pectora 
amicta toga”; v. 22, “per gelida ossa viram”; 
v. 28, *‘fert temere aura minas.” I have always 
considered Hildyard’s version of Swift’s ‘ The City 
Shower’ (‘ Arundines,’ p. 128, third edition), as 
good as good can be, and I have been acquainted 
with it for something like half a century. 

P. J. F. 


I had some slight acquaintance, when I was a 
boy, with the late Dr. Simons (or perhaps Symons). 
I well remember, about 1851 or 1852, going to 
see him at Chelsea Hospital, where he was offi- 
ciating as chaplain, but whether payne Bed 
not Ido not know. He had been an army chap- 
lain, and he told my father that he had himself 
officiated at the burial of Sir John Moore, and that 
he was buried in a c flio, I often heard my father 
tell the story, but I cannot be certain that I heard 
it from Dr. Simons. W. D. Swrertixe. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


I had hoped that one of yout correspondents. 
might, under this heading, have referred to the 
poem by the Canadian backwoodsman, which I 
believe I am correct in stating bears so strong @ 
resemblance to Wolfe’s famous poem as to be 
credited with being the original on which it was 
founded. I dare say it has already been set out in 


of Canterbury in 1479. Two years after this he 


was a Prebendary of Wells, and seems to have been 


‘N. & Q.’; possibly my vague recollection may be 
at fault. But, whether or no, I should like to be 
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informed of the real facts and to be referred to the 


poem in question, if it is possible to obtain a | regis 


sight of it in any publication. 
Hotcomss 


Layovace (8 viii. 146, 196, 252).—It is 
really quite impossible, in any kind of teaching, to 
be certain how your questions are understood, or 
how much is known beforeband. Every one of the 
least experience knows it. Of these cases, one hap- 
pened to my father, one to myself. A boy was 
told to construe “‘ orationem fecit,” or some such 
phrase, by “made a harangue.” He did as he was 
told, but stared so that his teacher said, “‘ Why, 
-_ know what a harangue is, don’t you?” The 

y said he thought it was a kind of monkey ; on 
which the teacher stared too, till “ ourang-outang ” 
came into his head. I once asked a class why 
Adam and Eve were not ashamed when they were 
naked in Paradise, I wanted, of course, some form 
of the theological answer that shame comes from 
sin; but all I got was, “ Please, sir, there wasn’t 
nobody to look at em!” in a tone as if the child 
who answered was thinking, “‘ How can you ask 
such a silly question ?” 

OC. F. S. Warner, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Stamp 1783 (8 viii. 147, 273).—This 
Act is noticed in most parish registers ; but the 
mode of carrying out its provisions varied. Thus, 
to take asmall group of parishes in Essex. In 
Little Waltham, from R ovember, 1783, the register 
is begun afresh on a new system. Each right-hand 

e is stamped with thirteen embossed stamps, 

Threepence,” and the entries are spaced to fit 
the stamps; while the opposite page contains “ the 
names of those for whom no duty is paid,” the 
entries on one page numbering thirty-four. In the 
register of the next parish, Broomfield, no em- 
bossed stamps are found ; a note occurs, “ Inspected 
December tenth, 1784, by Charles Frost, collector,” 
and two notes of payment: “ Received Aug. 15, 
1792, fifteen shillings and 3d. for the duty on 
Baptisms from Oct. Ist, 1784, to Oot. Ist, 1791”; 
and on “ April 8, 1795,” “* from Oct. 1st, 1791, to 
Oct. Ist, 1794.” In the register of burials of 
Mashbury, near by, the words “ Tax 4 3d.” occur 
eight times in the years 1784-1789, but no further 
entry of tax paid is there after that date, no entry 
of “inspection” occurs or of payment. In the 
register of baptisms a few entries have “ pauper” 
ye them, but there is no entry of tax paid or 

“inspection.” Again, in the Little Leighs 
register after 12 Sept., 1783, an entry was made : 
“Here commences the Register of Burials sub- 

uent to the Act’s taking place imposing a Duty 
of Threepence thereon. W. B. Carate,” and along 


the margin of this entry, but probably belonging 
to a date 22 March, 1787, is written “ Inspected 
by I. Smitheman,” but no notice of payment 


occurs. In this, as in most other things, parish 

ters vary so much that each offers some new 

and interesting peculiarity. O, W. Taxcock. 
Little Waltham, 


Six-zaters viii. 288).—See ‘N. & Q..,’ 
1* S. iv, 211; vi. 390, 541, and the references 
there given. Ww. C. B. 


Loxpow Srazet (8 S. viii. 144, 259).— 
Walking recently through Charles Street, Berke- 
ley Square, I noticed that the sign of the “ Running 
Footman” has returned to town, and is to be seen 
against the wall of the house ; and I think in a 
fresh suit (paint) of clothes. 

Ropert Burnincuay. 


Literature versus Scrence §S. viii. 286). 
—Under the above heading Pror. Tomiinson 
holds up the late Dr. Ingleby as “a glaring in- 
stance of the incapacity of a literary man to under- 
stand a scientific argument,” and he then proceeds 
to misquote from a letter of his which was pub- 
lished in a private memoir, and which appears 
to be the cause of the professor’s generalization. 
Allow me to throw a side-light on the question by 
quoting correctly from another letter; ‘I ‘love 
science almost above everything.” The italics were 
hisown, Those who bad an intimate acquaintance 
with the late Dr. Ingleby are aware that his logical 
mind was capable of understanding any scientific 
argument, that he followed enthusiastically through- 
out his life the various discoveries that have marked 
the Victorian era, and that he himself wrote 
treatises on some special subjects which are em- 
braced in that wide field. Pror. Tomtinson’s 
quotation, or misquotation, is the more regret- 
table as, being but the fragment of an argument, 
it would lead the reader to suppose that Dr. Ingleby 
did really believe that the sun puts out a fire. What 
he does is to give the reason for the supposition, 
and to expose the fallacy. The fact of differing 
from Pror. Tomtrinson or any other savant ina 

ticular line of reasoning is not sufficient to 
eed a man with scientific incapacity. Let Pror. 
Tomuinsow quote the whole letter, and quote it 
correctly. Hotcomse 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


I trust that I am not taking an unpardonable 
liberty in thankiog Pror, Tomcixson for his paper 
under the above heading. I: is important in itself, 
and very p for these times. Things are 
better than they were, but there is still a childish 
dislike betrayed by some men of letters for natural 
science, The fact that Carlyle and Mr. Raskin 
have written in this imbecile manner bas been an 
injury to themselves, but cannot in any way detract 
from the merit of those who have devoted them- 
selves to physical researches ; but it is cruel never- 
theless, and should therefore be abstained from by 
all those who desire to avoid throwing stumbling- 
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blocks in the way of their fellow creatures. How 
many,of us are there who when young have been 
tortured by the gibes of stupid people, who have 
informed us, in diverse forms of speech, that we 
were little better than idiots because we took an 
intelligent interest in plants, fossils, and insects. 
A time arrives for some of us when we become 
mentally strong enough to endure such gabble 
without evincing pain, and then, if we be not very 
amiable, we are wont to pay back our persecutors 
in their own coin ; but it is worth Pred! sewn how 
many men and women there are among us now 
who would have been useful as scientific observers, 
but who on account of this cruelty have been driven 
into idleness or evil occupations. As I have 
said, an improvement has taken place of late ; but 
it may still not be out of place to quote what 
Edward Newman, the editor of the Zoologist, wrote 
fifty-four years ago. He says :— 

“ Peter Pinder, in his tale of Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Emperor of Morocco, not only gives the opinion of 
the unlettered rustic on the subject of insect hunting, 
but his own opinicn, and the opinion of ninety-nine 
persons out of a bundred, even in the present day; 
namely, that a person who could take an interest in 
pursuing a butterfly must be a madman. The collector 
of insects must therefore make up his mind to sink in 
the opinion of his friends—to be the object of the un- 
disguised pity and ridicule of the mass of mankind from 
the moment in which he commences so insignificant a 
pursuit ; and precisely in proportion as he enters on the 
subject scientifically, will this pity and ridicule increase. 
Argument with others in these cases is wholly useless.” 
—‘ History of Insects,’ p, 85, 

The men of letters should call to mind that it is 
not only the men of science who suffer from the 
taunts of those who do not care for their pursuits. 
There is hardly a man or woman who has made a 
distinguished name in literature or art during the 
last two centuries who has not in his or her earlier 
days suffered persecution from the unsympathetic 
herd around ; and when the foes are those near in 
kindred or affinity, we have abundant evidence 
that the torture does not end with youth. 

ASTARTE. 


Litac (8 §. vii. 489; viii. 38, 174).—This 
name of ‘‘lily oak” for lilac is quite new to me. 
In no county of England have I heard it so called, 
though “li-lock” is quite a common variation of 
the name in town and country. I should consider 
“lily oak” a strictly local sobriquet—perhaps a 
corruption of “li-lock.” In Devonshire I have 
heard the lilac called “ Whitsuntide-flower,” and 
in France it bas the curious name of e de 
Renard des jardins, OC. A. Waits. 


fcotcn Stupents at Papva 
8" §. viii. 223).—As showing the latest possible 
ate of the inscriptions with which W. I. R. V.’s 

note deals, it may be of interest to recall the fact 
that Phillip Skippon, in the diary of his ‘ Journey 
through Part of the Low Countries, Germany, 


Italy, and France,’ records, under date of Christmas 
Day, 1663, that in the cloisters of Padua there 
were inscribed, under the head of ‘ Anglica Natio,’ 
seventy-four names beneath coats of arms. These 
names he sets out at length, as also several other 
inscriptions relating to Eng!ishmen which he found 
in other parts of the university buildings. Phillip 
Skippon’s “Journey” may found (I do not 
know whether it has been printed elsewhere or 
not) in the sixth volume of a ‘Collection of Travels,’ 
printed for Messrs. Charchill in 1732 (date of the 
sixth volume). The references to Padua are on 
pages 525 and 526. J. WALKER. 
St. Paul’s School. 


It may be of interest to W. I. R. V. to learn that 
an admirable book about Eoglish and Scots 
students at Padua was published in 1892. The 
title is as follows: ‘‘ De natione Anglica et Scota 
juristarum universitatis Patavinae, 1222-1738, by 
Andrich and Brugi, Padua, Gallina Brothers, 1892, 
183 pp.” I should think there are a couple of 
thousand names mentioned, many of them having 
personal descriptions of the students. B. 


Thomas Westby, probably identical with the 
doctor of medicine of that name, a member of the 
well-known Catholic family settled at Kirkham, 
in Lancashire. Fishwick says (Cheth. Soc. xcii. 
174*) Thomas Westby, M.D., “‘ was slain in civil 
wars [sic]. Died 1642 sp. Buried at Preston.” 
A William Westby, M.D., was buried at Pres- 
ton, in medico doctor, 10 Feb., 1642{-3]” (parish 
registers). Sicma. 


“Tarroo” (8 §. viii. 227).—According to 
Webster, and also by old army records, the military 
word was spelt “Taptoe,” from ‘‘ tap,” a tap, and 
**toe,” to shut ; the beat of the drum at close of 
day indicating that the drinking-houses were 
closed to the troops, it being the time for their 
return to quarters. ‘Tattoo,’ the puncturing of 
the skin with use of pigments, is said by Webster 
to be a reduplication of the Polynesian word ta, 
to strike. The Asiatic method of tattooing is b 
a needle - pointed _ being struck by a 8 
mallet, so i cture. 

This military term is a corruption of ‘‘ Tap to,” 
which was a signal for the sutlers to draw no more 
liquor—to turn the “tap to”—and for the soldiers 
to withdraw to their quarters, Grose’s ‘ Military 
Antiquities.’ - AYEAHR. 


M.P.s ror (8 8, 
viii. 248).—1355 seems to have been the first year 
when this borough eent representatives to Puarlia- 
ment. The returns for the years prior to 1553 
named by Ma. Simms are all lacking in the Par- 
liamentary Blue-book. I know of no way of 
recovering them save the possibility of meeting 
with some of them in local records, It must be 
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remembered that in the Middle Ages the boroughs 
did not respond regularly to the write. The mem- 
bers in 1553 were Roger Fowke and James 
Rolleston, as in previous Parliaments. Those in 
1554 I have not been able to recover. The list 
between 1734 and 1774 can be easily extracted from 
the Blue-book returns and other authorities. If 
not convenient to search, I shall be happy to send 
same to Mr. Simms. W. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


The following were the members from 1734 to 
1774, inclusive: 1734, Baptist Leveson Gower 
and John Lawton ; 1740, vice Lawton, deceased, 
Randle Wilbraham ; 1741, B. L. Gower and R. 
Wilbraham ; 1747, B. L. Gower and Lord Parker ; 
1754, Hon. B. L. Gower and Hon. John Walde- 
grave ; 1761, Hon, John Waldegrave and Henry 
Vernon ; 1762, vice Vernon, appointed a Com- 
missioner of Excise, Sir Lawrence Dundas of Kerse, 
Bart. ; 1763, vice Waldegrave, succeeded to the 
peerage, Thomas Gilbert ; 1768, Alexander For- 
rester and Oapt. John Wrottesley; 1768, vice 
Wrottesley resigned, George Hay ; 1774, vice Hay, 
appointed Judge of the Admiralty Court, George 

ay; 1774, Viscount Chewton and Sir George 
Hay. Watrer M. Granam Eastoy. 


Mr. Sivms will surely find the information that 
he requires in a large Parliamentary Blue - book 
published about eight or ten years ago, which 
shows the representative of every English con- 
pew from the earliest date. Watrorp. 

entnor. 


Hanoep sy a (8 
viii, 106, 170, 236).—That such an occurrence never 
happened I should be loth to assert ; but the evidence 
of two contributors, H. O. and Mr. C. W. Penwy, 
points very suspiciously to legends invented to 


explain a place-name. A sheep-stealer might 
have been hung at Hang Stone — or Hang- 
man’s Hill—not by a sheep—but by the common 
hangman, as the places seem to have been the old 
ces of jurisdiction and punishment. In Aber- 
nsbire, near the village of Gallowhill, is Hangie's 
Well. The name of Hanging Shaws occurs in 
Hollington and Chollerton. Near Ruthven the 
Hapgman’s Acres adjoin the Gallows Hill. I 
am indebted for these instances to Gomme’s ‘ Pri- 
mitive Folk-Moots,’ pp. 233, 273, 274, where the 
various topographical references are given. 
AYEAER. 


‘Homan Hiservation’ (8 §. viii. 124, 253). 
—Allow me to refer your correspondents to a 
remarkable case of this kind recorded in the ‘ Night 
Side of Natare,’ by Catherine Crowe, third edition, 
1852, chap. vi., ‘ Double Dreaming and Trance.’ 
It is an account of a dervish, or fakir, submitting 
to be buried alive, and ten months after his in- 
humation being disinterred and resuscitated. There 


is a remarkable air of panne about the story, 
and the fakir is said to have been buried by General 
Ventura in presence of the Maharajah (4. ¢., Ran- 
jeet Sing) and many of his principal Surdars. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


anp on” (8" §. vii. 204, 475; viii. 
35, 77, 135).—This phrase may perhaps be a 
variant of “still and anon,” used by Shakspeare 
in the sense of continuously. See, ¢.g., ‘King 
John,’ IV. i. 47, where Arthur pleads with Hubert : 

When your head did but ache, 
T knit my handkercher about your brows,— 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me,— 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
An‘, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Mrranwy (8 viii. 228).—C. C. B. should 
refer to his ‘N. & Q’! His query was put in 
1872, and answered, several meanings being given, 
of course, to Myfanwy. One contributor trans- 
lated it “My rare one”; another, calling this 
“absurd,” said it was ‘‘My wave of the sea.” 
There is an account of Myfanwy in Williams’s 
‘Eminent Welshmen,’ and in Pennant’s ‘Tour’ 
(4to. edition, vol. i. p. 281). Myfanwy was o 
celebrated beauty of Castell Dinas Bran (at Lian- 
gollen). Of her Howel ap Einion Lygliw was 
enamoured, and he addressed to her an ode, of 
which Pennant gives an English version. n 


Cryementina Rapctyrre §. viii. 187, 255). 
—The entry in the parish register of St. Geo 
Hanover Square, co. Middlesex, furnishes the 
information that the marriage of the Hon. James 
Clement Radclyffe with Clementina Radclyffe, 
heretofore Parry, was solemnized by licence op 
22 Oct, 1771. The marriage is thus recorded in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, Ovt., 1771, vol. xii. 
p. 474:— 

“ Oct. 22. James Clement Radcliffe, Eeq.; to Miss 
Clementine Parry.” 

Has sour correspondent examined, at the Bishop’s 
Registry, the original affidavit made by the le 
previous to obtaining the licence for marriage } 

Danizt Hipwett. 


Corncipences (8 §, viii. 124, 177, 270).— 
The following, which happened to myself, is a strange 
coincidence. Before finally settling in England 
I spent over twenty years on the other side of the 
globe. During that time I paid four short visits 
to England, and on each occasion I visited the 
grave of my father and mother, which is in a small 
village churchyard, remote from the railway, and 
some hundreds of miles from what were my head- 
quarters when in this country. This village has 
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no clergyman, but is served by one residing four 
miles away. At one of these visits, when at home 
for six weeks, some few years ago, I at the moment 
of my arrival in the churchyard found a clergyman 
(whom I afterwards found to be the young curate) 
standing by the tomb of my father and mother, and 
asking the old sexton who their heirs were. It 
appeared that that very morning the vicar had 
received a letter, asking this question. The letter 
was from a speculating London lawyer, of whom 
I had never before heard, who had seen my father’s 
name in a list of unclaimed legal deposits, and had 
written on the chance of aclient. My father had 
then been dead thirty years. That the amount 
in question was a small one does not affect the 
strangeness of the coincidence. Ww. 


Daring the throes of changing my residence, a 
few months ago, I wrote to a friend asking him to 
consult a certain broadside in the British Museum 
forme. He assured me he could not find the name 
in the catalogue. All my Museum tickets I keep 
in a drawer in my writing-table ; and with the idea 
of giving him the ticket I had had, I took hold of as 
many as I could grasp with one hand, and gave 
them to my wife, who offered to find it, while I took 
a similar handful and it on the table. Oa 
glancing at them I found I bad cut the pile at the 
very place where the desired ticket was. 

AYEAER. 


Breakine a Way THROUGH A WALL FOR THE 
Passace or a Oorpse S. viii. 226).—Some- 
thing analogous to this strange practice existed— 
ae still exists—in one of the provinces of Hol- 

d; where the bride entered her future home 
through a door never again opened till she was 
carried through it a corpse. I remember also, at 
Amiens, being shown a door in (I think) the north 
side of the beautiful cathedral through which the 
bishop passed to his installation, and which was 
thenceforth closed till his death, when it was again 
opened to admit his corpse for burial. 

OC. A. Warts. 


Hencuman (7 S. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii. 
31, 150, 211, 310, 482; iv. 116, 318; 8” S. iii, 
194, 389, 478; vi. 245; vii. 110).—This word has 
been so frequently discussed that I should not 
have written again about it, were it not that I 
have obtained quite a flood of new light upon it. 

I have always contended that henchmen were 
horsemen, few in number, personally attendant on 
the king, and sometimes men of rank. All this 
entirely by the account the 

ntiquartan , ii, 241-277, the 
coronation of Richard III. in 1483. The word 
is there spelt ‘‘henxemen.” The king’s bench- 
men were the Master of the Horse (who counted 
as one) and seven others, one of them being Lord 
Morley. Moreover, the queen had her henchmen, 


In the account of the expenses we first have 
mention of the king, and then of his henchmen ; 
next of the queen, and then of her lady-henchmen 
(to coin a queer word). Next to them in import- 
ance comes the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is, 
therefore, quite idle to pretend that a henchman 
was a mere page of inferior rank. 

Unless it be remembered that the Master of the 
Horse was one of them, it will not be understood 
how it was that the seven henchmen required 
eight doublets, eight black bonnets, and so on 
(pp. 255-256). Note, for instance, p. 245: “ And 
to the = to eache henxe- 
men a paire o rres, and for ledyng-rayns 
xxij yerds of broode : silk.” 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Quair’ (8 §. viii. 147, 218, 
274).—I do not for one moment consider myself 
a worthy foeman for the Professor's steel, and the 
following few lines are only to show how very 
many questions, which may be apparently clear to 
one reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ are yet intricate _ 
to another, at the same time proving how a diligent 
reader is easily thrown off the scent by the — 
authorities which should keep him on the 
I refer to books purporting to be authorities. I 
thought, for instance, that the first copy of the 
MS. referred to was made by W. Tytler, and 
appeared in his ‘Poetical Remains of King 
James I.’ in 1783.* The word conyng in my 
reading I understood meant “ cunning” =know- 
ledge, or akin thereto; in this I was confirmed 
by the sense of the reading and by Cleishbotham’s 
handbook of the Scottish language.t Fu:ther, 
although the word conyng appears among 
names of animals, as the Professor points out, 
yet it also occurs in canto ii., and here it cannot 
possibly mean “ rabbit,” but “cunning” =know- 
ledge. In the most humble way I venture the 
opinion that “cony” or “‘ coney” would probably 
be the correct transcription of the word in the 
passage to which Pror, Sxear refers. 

Atrrep Jonas. 


Oaxen ” (8 viii. 107, 149, 292),—Thanks 
to J. H. J. for his correction. How the error 
got into print I am unable to say, as the MS. I 
retained is right. Allow me to correct J. H. J. 
and Lownder. The name of the author of ‘Adam 
in Eden; or, Natare’s Paradise,’ is William Coles, 
herbarist. Joun 


Parr II. or Spar (8 8. viii. 145, 196, 
229, 295).—Cot. Harcourt says that the “ Mons” 
of whose murder he accuses Philip II. was the 
Marquis of Mons, and refers to Motley as his 
authority. I can find no mention of such a crime 
in Motley or elsewhere. Will Cot. Harcovat, or 


viz., five ladies, riding upon “ women’s sadelles,” 


Printed by J. & B. Balfour, Edinburgh, 1783. 
+ Edinburgh, J. L. Smith, 1858, 
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some one else, kindly say where and when such a 
murder was committed, and who the Marquis of 
Mons was? EspaNow. 


Omirrep Sraxza 1s Haroxp’ 
S. viii. 101).—The suppression of this stanza has 
already been referred to in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 7 8. 
iv. 389, 512). In addition to the various editions 
of Lord Byron’s works in which it has appeared I 
msy add that published by Murray in 1851, in ten 
volames. EverarD Home Corxmay, 


“ Fioss” (8 viii. 247).—At York a little 
tributary stream called the River Foss runs into 
the Ouse. When I was at school in that city, 
1860-3, two of my schoolfellows, haviog a dispute, 
settled it by a fight, which took place on the bank 
of the Foss. The affair was known among us as 
“ the mill on the Foss.” Ww. C. B. 


‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect,’ com- 
_ by the Rev. W. D. Parish, gives “ Floush- 
[Flwissen, Dateb, to flow fast}, a hole which 
receives the waste-water from a mill pond”; 
also ‘‘ Flushy=swampy; as ground after a con- 
tinuance of wet ArtTHor Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent, 


Foxorove (8 S. viii. 186).—Are we to be 
shamed into speaking of “ phonetic decay ” because 
——_ Pror. Sxeat to say that “ whenever a 

ter uses the word ‘corruption’ we may safely 
assume him to be guessing. It is the one word 
that is prized above all others by those who prefer 
assertion to fact”? Or are such of us as are suf- 
ficiently intelligent to care about the sources of 
our vocabulary and the shaping of its con- 
stituent parts to maintain a speechless interest in 
the matter, and never by tongue or pen com- 
mupnicate to others what we have of it in 
the course of our reading? This latter mode of 
foe ges were probably the safer, as though a 

umble student of botany or astronomy may 
safely retell in popular language the scientific 
messages he bas received from the experts in 
whose works he has delighted, the lover of words 
runs risk of ridicule if he essay to follow the 
example. In the strength of Max Miiller and 
Skeat he may teach the lieges that the genesis of 
a vocable was this or that, only to find that he is 
an object of ridicule to the idlowen of somebody 
who flatters himself that he has refuted the one 
and out-asseverated the other. Words are certainly 
capable of suffering a change which has been com- 
monly called “corruption”; and though Pror. 
Sxeat may prefer another term to denote what he 
regards as healthy natural development, it is not 
just to assume the ignorance of those who stick to 
the old nomenclature. Suppose, for instance, a 
man tells me that the English piepowder is a mere 


corruption of Old French pied pouldré (i.¢, dusty 


foot), and I do not remember the source of the 
dictum, am I not ignorant and uncharitable if I 
“assume him to be guessing”? Sr. Swirsin. 


Frorat Sreeet, rate Harr Srreer (8 §. 
viii, 226).—AyeauR has done good service in 
drawing attention to the reckless manner in which 
historic street names are being sacrificed to the 
caprice of irresponsible local authorities. A few 
months ago it was gravely feared that Gerrard Street, 
Soho, with its interesting memories of Dryden, 
would be compelled to yield its identity in favour 
of an obscure homonym in Islington. A timely 
protest has probably saved London from this dis- 
grace, but asa general rule these changes seem to be 
worked silently, and in such a manner that pablic 
attention is not attracted to the mischief is 
being done. Floral Street may, as your corre- 
spondent observes, be possibly an applicable 
designation for a thoroughfare in the Covent Gar- 
den district, but a better one might have been 
forthcoming, if a multiplicity of Hart Streets was 
too much for the energies of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
An apter title might have been found in Violet 
Street, which would have been equally of a floral 
character, and would have served to commemorate 
the wife of the great actor who stood sponsor to 
the adjacent street and clubhouse. The other day, 
while walking down Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, after an absence of some months, I noticed 
a street label with the name of “ Coptic Street, 
late Dake Street.” In old days street names had 
a meaning, but this seems purely a fancy title. 
If this sort of thing continues, and Covent Garden 
and Bloomsbury blossom forth into Vegetable 
Streets and AZ hiopic Squares, the old-fashioned 
student of London topography may throw aside his 
Stow and his Cunningham as so much waste paper 
for all historic interest in street nomenclature will 
have been lost. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Brack Friars’ Common Hatt, Lowpon (8* 8. 
viii. 305). —Mr. Marsa. bas, by a curious train 
of circumstances, forestalled my note to you on the 
above subject. Iam quite sure that both he and 
Mr. Madan will give credit where credit is due. 
My note, which you received last week, was taken 
from the old primer at Oxford some three months 
ago, and on my return to London I prepared to 
send it to your pages, but found I bad omitted to 
take the title or date of printing of the book. I 
accordingly sent Mr. Madan the press-mark, and 
asked him to send me the title, and meanwhile kept 
the note back till I received his reply. He did not, 
of course, know for what purpose I wanted it, but 
his keen eyes and antiquarian tendencies detected 
this valuable note about Blackfriars’ Hall. 

I am somewhat surprised to fiod Mr. MarsHati 

little word following Allman's name 


ing that 
pag ee You have my original note, and I 


W. F. 
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cannot remember the abbreviation used for the 
moment, but there is no doubt that the word in- 
tended was “mercer,” not ‘* Monsieur,” as sug- 
gested by Mr. MarsHA 

Hewry R. Promer. 


Day or tHe Monts : How Expressep S. 
viii. 284).—The custom of writing the number of 
the day after that of the month presents the 
“ natural” order in which the thoughts arise. To 
be consistent the year should precede the month. 
But to the writer, except at the end-time of the 
year, the record of the year is a superfluity, and 
added for formal completeness. It is interesting 
to note that conaistency is present when there is 

ence in form. With numerals only, the 

number of the day is always given before the 

number of the month. Consistency in order is 

lost with consistency in form. The month com- 

monly comes first in thought, and its written name 

es the mere number of the day. These mental 

bits rest on mental methods which make useless 
an attempt to change. N. R. Gowsrs. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
English Minstrelsie. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. II. 
(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

Bur a few months ago (see 8 8. vii. 479) we announced 
the appearance of the first volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
“ National Monument of English r= explaining and 
eulogizing the scheme, A second volume, maintaining 
in all respects the promise of the first, is now bef.re us. 
Its contents are no less pleasantly varied, its illustra- 
tions are of equal interest, and the editorial comments 
are no less fresh, interesting, and instructive. As the 
first volume was ushered in by ‘God Save the Queen,’ 
the second begins with ‘Rule Britannia,’ Something 
over fifty songs follow. Some of them—such as ‘Phil- 
lida Floute Me, ‘Cupid's Courtesy,’ ‘The Leather 
and ‘ The Old Englishe ’—are 
wn to every musical antiquary, and, indeed, to every 
educated Englishman. Others—such as the ‘ Death of 
Nelson,’ “1'd be a butterfly,” ‘The Woodpecker,’ and 
“Then farewell, my trimbuilt wherry,""—are veritable 
folk-eonge. One or two comic songs, such as “ Last 
night the dogs did bark,” have faded from general 
knowledge, but will still find a welcome in certain 
quarters, It is difficult to overpraise the illustrative 
notes of the editor, which convey in the pleasantest 
conceivable form erudition gleaned from all quarters and 
garnered with huge labour and zeal. See, for instance, 
what an amount of curious information is supplied con- 
cerning Planché's pretty ‘Love's Ritornella,’ which 
half a century ago or more was in every mouth. Who 
without Mr. Baring-Gould’s aid would understand the 
pious commemoration involved in Linley’s plaintive 
“Thou art gone from my gaze”? and whi of us 
could, without similar assistance, tell how many variants 
exist of ‘The Fine Old English Gentleman’? An en- 
graving from Opie's portrait of William Shield accom- 
panies ‘My Friend and Pitcher,’ and a quaint portrait 
of Brabam “ When a trembling lover dies.” Pictures 
of black-jacks and leather bottles are also given. Some 
excellent stories are told concerning Incledon, whose 
also is supplied. If the editor cares to ask for 


an unpublished story concerning him gleefully told by 
the late Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., we will send it him, 
Other illustrations are ‘The Maid of Bath,’ after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and a village dance from a broadside. 
A curious slip, due to an easily conceivable confusion of 
names, cccurs on p. vii, where, @ propos of ‘The Bonny 


Grey-Eyed Morn,’ the name of Jeremiah Collier is in 


one eentence substituted for that of Jeremiah Clarke. 


Dictio of National Biography. Edited i 
-) 
life atest in forty-fourth volume 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ' is that, pro- 
bably, of Samuel Pepys, which the new editor of the 
‘ Dictionary’ has left in the hands of his predecessor. 
We have learnt so much of late concerning the distrac- 
tions (!) of Pepys that the judgment passed upon the 
shameless old libertine seems lenient. “He probably 
made money,” says Mr, Leslie Stephen, “‘by means 
which would now be considered as corrupt, but which 
were then part of the recognized perquisites of officials.’’ 
This is true, but he aleo insisted upon a class of = 
quirites more consistent with the status of a feudal lord 
in France than with that of a Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. Concerning what is most outspoken in Pepys'’s 
revelations his latest biographer says, speaking of the 
‘Diary’: “Its piquancy is not due to its expression of 
tions, precisely to the frankness which 
reveals emotions, all but universal, which most 
conceal! from themeelves, and nearly all men from ot 
Mr. Lee takes no life of primary importance. He 
furnishes a grim picture of Sir Amyas Paulet, the 
Puritan guardian of Mary, Queen of Scots, telling of the 
indignities he put — her, and how, after her con- 
demnation to death, he urged, “ with a pertinacity that 
became at times almost gr ue,” the need of executi 
her without delay. Connected with this life is that 
Edmond Peacham, instituted to the rectory of Hinton 
St. George, Somerset, by Sir Amyas Paulet. In behalf 
of this reputed traitor Mr. Lee finds little to say, declar- 
ing that his persecution “would not have given him 
posthumous fame had not James I. and Bacon by their 
zealous efforts to obtain his conviction raised legal con- 
troversies of high constitutional importance.” Keen 
literary interest attends the life of John Penry, Mr. 
Lee making out a strong case in favour of his being the 
leading spirit in the famous Martin Mar-nrelate a 
Penry’s hard fate begets some sympathy for him. He 
is, however, as Mr, Lee asserts, an honest fanatic. The 
great family of Percy employs the pen of many bio- 
grapbers. ur. Lee takes c of Henry Percy, eighth 
Earl of Northumberland, and of Henry, ninth earl. 
Concern‘ng the first, Mr. Lee disputes the idea that he - 
was murdered in the Tower, bolding that there is no 
authentic ground for disputing bis suicide. The interest- 
ing story of the wizard earl, his long imprisonment and 
heavy fines, is admirably told. Among other Percies, 
Algernon, the tenth earl, as ue pry Soy the period of the 
civil ware, falls into the hands of Mr. C. H, Firth, The 
estimate accepted concerning him is that of Clarendon, 
that he was “ the proudest man alive,” and that “though 
his notions were not large or deep, yet his temper and 
reservedness in discourse and his unrashness in speaking 
him the reputation of an able and a wise man.’ 
he more recent Dukes of Northumberland are in the 
hands of Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole and Mr. G. Le Grys 
Norgate. Hotspur is in those of Prof. Tout ; and —\ 
firet Earl of Northumberland, in those of the Rev. W. 
Hunt. The curiously turbulent career of the last named 
is vividly depicted, The man himeelf is declared to. 
bave been crafty, his temper violent, and bis pelicy 
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devoid of wisdom. Other lives of early saints and | 
potentates are safe in Mr. Hunt's hands. Viry sym- 

thetic treatment is accorded Mark Pattison by Mr. 

ichard Copley Christie, who obviously speaks from per- 
eonal intimacy. The same may be said cone rning Mr. 
Gosse's notice of W. H. Pater. Thomas Love Peacock 
is thoroughly well depicted by Dr. Garnett. Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe sends some excellent lives of Patmore, Paulet, 
Pate, and other characters of interest. Mr. W. 
Courtney and Mr. Russell Barker supply important 
biographies, the latter gentleman being responsible for 
a capital life of Henry Pelham. Most stimulating amon, 
Prof. Laughton’s numerous contributions is the li‘e o' 
the famous Pellew, Viscount Exmouth. Another bio- 
graphy of much interest is that of Sir William Penn, the 
unloved of Pepys. The William Penn, of Pennsylvania, 
is commendably treated by Mr, J. M. Rigg. Peele, the 
dramatist, bas been assigned to Prof, Ward. A very 
readable biography of Roger Payne comes from Mr. 
Graves. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Thomas Bayne, Mr. 
Aitken, Mr. Tedder, Mr. Gordon Duff, and Mr, Warwick 
Wroth send noteworthy werk; and we distinguish a 
belated contribution of our valued old friend the late 
Precentor Venables. 


The ~ enews School Register, 1546-1895. (Leeds, Jack- 
son 


Tue Northern grammar schools have for upwards of 
three centuries held their place as great centres of 
education. They for the most became a noteworthy 
factor in the life of the people at the time of the Re- 
formation, but in many cases their origin was far older. 
There were what were called “singing scho ls "attached 
to many of the churches long before the religious 
changer, and some of the richer guilds bad schools of 
their own. 

Roger Lup: ™ Fellow and Provost of Eton, who was 
also a Canon of Windsor, founded Sedbergh School in or 
about 1527. The lands given to it were for the double 

pose of a chantry and school. The religious changes 

bt many troubles on the school. We gather that 
when the chantries fell its endowments were for a time 
lost, If this were not so they were in extreme peril ; 
better times, however, came. The reformers—the eccle- 
siastics we mean, not the bigh political persons who 
assumed the costume of Protestantirm from selfish 
motives—were most zealously anxious for the spread of 
learning. Sedbergh benefited from thie, for in 1552 
8 royal charter was procured securing the echool in its 
property, or rather giving it other endowments in the 
room of what had been rapaciously filched away. Tnis 
charter “secured the echool in the possession of its 
scholarship and fellowship endowment, end further 


to it lands out of destro chantries to 
the value of 20/. 13s 10d. yearly, and a 1 royal 
grant not exceeding 20/. per annum. Twelve men 


of the most discreet and honest inbabitants of the 
parish of Sedbergh were to be epeaeees governors, 
and the appointment of the Head Master was to 
rest with St. John's College.” Here we have what may 
be considered the foundation of an institution which for 
wearly three centuries and a half has been a fountain 
of light in the north of England. Its fortunes have 
deen very varied. As every one knows, much depends 
in every echool on the character of the head master. A 
man may bave every quality for endearing himself to 
his personal friends and yet be absolutely unfitted for 
rule over a ber of th bo: he Sedbergh 
head masters have been, on the whole, bh hly creditable 
men, Lut there have been ex.eptions, number 
of scholars has fluctuated in consequence, 

As the school registers are lost down to qu te recent 


days—or, as ve have a faint hope, only mislaid—the 
industrious compiler of this valuable record has been 
unable to make out anything but a very meagre list of 
Sedbergh boys down to the time within buman memory. 
He has done what he could, we sre sure, and we trust 
any of our readers who find omissions will rt the 
names and details to him, so that they may find a place 
in the new and more perfect edition which we gather to 
be in contemplation. 

We have no room to comment on the list of aaa, 
which, confessedly imperfect as it is, contains eeve 
persons of importance. In some of the longer a 
we are sorry to find that authorities are omitted, We 
see no reason for questioning the statements made, but 
no trustwortby historian can use them without means of 
verification, 

Public Speaking and Debate. By George Jacob Holy- 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Horyoaxkx’s new volume, which is dedicated to Dr. 
Joseph Parker, is to some extent an expansion of an 
earlier work which forty odd years ago obtained warm 
approval from competent jadges. In this larger volume 
is much common sense, shrewd observation, just 
judgment, and interesting information. It covers large 
tields of knowledge — logic, rhetoric, grammar, elocu- 
tion, what not—and on each has much to 7 that is 
important. There are few speakers—or, as Mr. Holy- 
oake elects to call them, agitators—who may not learn 
much from its pages. Its concluding chapter, with its 
account of the orators the writer bas known, is very 
interesting. For a lecturer on grammar Mr. Holyoake 
makes i slips. On the first page is a 
men of an error to which he is prone. We there read 
of the testimony to the earlier volume of Wendell 
Phillips, whom (sic) Mr. Bright said had the most 
eloquent voice, &c. Again, p. 249, we have Napoleon 
the Corsican whom" Madame de Staéi said, &c. As 
a rule, however, the book is well and lucidly written. It 
is always interesting, and often convincing, 
Shakespeare, Illustrated. (Routledge & 
8. 
Turee volumes of a diminutive and most handy 
edition of Shakrpeare, on which has been bestowed the 
appellation—pretty, fantastic, and yet appropriate—of 
“The Ariel Shakespeare,” have been issued by Mesers. 
Routledge. They sist of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ each play occupying a single 
volume. They are beautifully printed, coe got up, 
and prettil illustrated by outline plates by Mr. Frank 
Howard. The edition will commend i to a large 
public. 
Ka 


Storie. By Wm. Charles Scully. 
nwin.) 


(Fisher 


Tuese Kafir stories bard. the character of 
folk-tales, They contain, however, much explanation 
of Afriean proceedings and superstitions, by which the 
folk-lorist and the authropologist may benefit. For the 
— they are very stirring and dramatic, and may be 


with much interest, 

Miss Grorarna F. Jacxson.—We regret to learn that 
this accomplished lady has passed away. She died at 
Chester, where she had lived for years, on the 16th inst., 
at the age of seventy-one. Miss Jackson is known to 
literature as the authoress of ‘The Shropshire Word 
Book,’ a work which bigh authorities have pronounced 
to be, with perhaps one or two exceptions, the best 


book of its kind in the language. It contains not caly 
word of a peculiarly interesting dialect, each wo: 


every y in 


al 
| 
‘ 
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Lege pbraees and tions, but also an ela- 
borate grammar of the and its variants, and 
coloured maps, showing those districts of the county in 
which differing forms of the dialect occur. To Miss 
Jackson, the daughter of a Shropshire squire, it was a 
labour of love to treasure up in this way ber native 
speech, and even to express it in Glossic, which she 
learnt for the purpose. And she did the ‘work under 
great disadvantages. Loss of income compelled her to 
support herself and her mother nad | her skill as an artist 
and a teacher ; and after she had done so fora long time 
successfully, ill-health reduced her to the condition of a 
bedridden invalid. Yet none of these things impaired 
her faith and resignation, nor weakened the energy of her 
mind, nor narrowed the wide sympathies of her character. 
As she lay, balf paralyzed, but full of intellectual and 
spiritual life, she would in the intervals of pain talk on 
with a brightness and vivacity that would be admired 
in any salon. But it was not the life of salons, it was 
the life of suffering, that gave to ber her silver hair and 
tenance. And thus it is that those who loved her 
will not lightly let her memory die. 


Messrs, W, E, Hentey anv T. F. Hespenson, editors 
of “ The Centenary Burns,” shortly to be published by 
Messrs, Jack, of Edinburgh, have in the course of their 
researches discovered some unique collections of Burns 
MSS.—collections not open to earlier editors, Access 
to these MSS, has already led to the discovery of some 
new poems and of many new readings, and by means of 
them some long-disputed points are settled, and man — 
new facts of unquestionable interest will be presen 
for the first time, The editors are, therefore, enco 

yay still further to owners of such collections, and 
to those with information as to their whereabouts, to 
communicate with them, in the interest of the present 
text, with a view to examination and collation. 


THE Anaray for November will contain a paper by 


the Rev. W. Loftie on St. Katherine Cree and an 
on Watermarks in Paper,’ by Miss 
yts, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the rame and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate sli of paper, wi the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 


Correspondents who repeat queries are 
te beed the second communication “ Duplicate,” 
H, M, Peake (“Sir Robert Peake, 


obte: 
cerning both coneult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xliv. p, 148, 


T. Haven (“ Periodicals inserting Short 
Plays ”).—There are many such ; ¢, g., Black White, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

exception, 


to this rule we can make no 


Rook. -PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED and 
ENGRAVED, in Medieval or Modern Styles, . Copper, 
or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Med val Designs on 
Wood, pest free, Twenty-five Se. —THOMAS MORING, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


R. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON, of Eden 
e. U GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Greas 

Turnstile, London, W.C. 


TEE WRITING. .— MSS., Scientific, and of all 
AKRAN, Hastings H N k-street, Strand, Losdon 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
att n ion given to the above. Estimates free. 
Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate aod Press Ag ney Mediom of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, acc Publishers.” MSS. negotiated. Inter- 
views by appolotment only.— Address the SECRETARY, 3, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM'S SONS, UBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 29, West Ton, BEDPFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 


own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


Catalogues tent on application. 
(GLADSTONE GOD (of Modern Bishops) 
(of Blizah than Bishops), Contrariety (and 


as foretold in Bidi:cal Prophecies). 
W. RBBVES, 18, Ficet-street. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Agronomy. Righth Réition, With 3 Pines, By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enabies 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
te date."’—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has bees 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITALIAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will_be 
sent to any address postage free on application, 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1895, 
1s. 6a, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED) 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 
and Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’S SELECTED LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


IN the KEY of BLUE, and other SEE, By J. Addington 8 Symonds, 


Cover Design by C. Ricketts. Grown 8vo. 8¢. 6d. net. eet 
AB C: an Alphabet Written 60 
Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. (Just published, 
ECCE PUELLA, and other Prose Imaginings. By William Sharp. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. (Just published. 
SONNETS and SONGS. By May Bateman. Title Design by John D. 
Mackenzie, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
A ROMANCE of WASTDALE. By A. E. W. Mason. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Just published. 
ATTILA, MY ATTILA! a Drama. By Michael Field. Pot 4to. 5s. net. 
(Nezt month. 
The c MAJOR of LIFE: a Novel. By Havering Bowcher. Crown | Bvo. 
3s. n 


The HAPPY WANDERER. By Percy Hemingway. Title Design by 6 Charles 


Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Royal 16mo. 5s. 


AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD: a Novel. By Walter Ruding. With a Frontis 


piece by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ( Nezt month. 


POEMS. By Emily Hickey. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Mary 


BE. Swan. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


MY SEA, and other Posthumous Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel. ‘With a an 


Introduction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. Vignette and Cover Design. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Next month. 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS. A Carol. Written by Dr. Mason Neale and 


Pictured by Arthur J. Gaskin. With an Introduction by WILLIAM MORRIS. 4to. 3s, 6d. net. (Now ready. 
ISHAM REPRINTS, Vols. III. and IV. (Just ready 


BRETON (NICHOLAS).— NO WHIPPINGE, nor TRIPPINGE, but a 
ENDLY SNIPPINGR. London, 1601. A Facsimile Re; Bord 
with Bibllographical Note by CHARLES DMONDS. 300 le Reprint ith th Or mete 
50 copies, Large Paper, 5s. net. 
iscovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 


Northants (Sir les B. Isham’s), and lately by British Museum authorities. 
When Dr collected Breton's Works s few years ago for, Chertsey Worth jes Library,” he was forced to 
confess Breton’s most coveted books were missing and absolutely unavailable. The example 


ander notice was one of these. 


S[OUTHWELL) (R[OBERT)).—A FOVREFOVLD MEDITATION of the 
FOURE LAST THINGS, oni’ in a Diuine Poeme. By R. S., the Author of ‘8. Peter's Complaint,’ London, 
A Faceimile Reprint, with « Bibliographical Note ote by CHARLES HDMONDS. "150 coptes, on Hand: 


Paper at the Chinwick: Press 
7s. 6d. new 
Facsimile reprint fon ~ unique fragment discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lamber room at Lamport Northants, and lately purchased by the British Museum authorities. This fragment supplies 
the first sheet of a prev a unknown poem by Robert Southwell, the Roman Cee eee , whose religious fervour lends 
a pathetic beauty to everything that he wrote, and future editors of Southwell’s works will find it necessary to give it close 
study. The whole of the Poem has been completed from two MS. copies, which differ in the uumber of Stanzas 


SHILLING SERIES OF ORIGINAL POEMS. Feap. 8vo. 


—— VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon. With a Cover Design by Selwyn 


*,* To be followed by a Volume by Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES. ep awade. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 


Press, 12mo. 3s. 
Facsimile reprint from the semi- oop y di 
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THE CERES SYSTEM. 
A REVOLUTION IN KEEPING LETTERS AND PAPERS. 


Attention is invited to this novel and absolutely simple plan of keeping Letters and all sorts of 
Papers. Other systems have had too much “machinery” about them to be really useful 
to the busy man. The Ceres method is practical throughout, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Le Neve Foster, F.R.S., H.M. Inspector of Metalliferous Mines, Home Office, 8. W.: 
I have two in constant use ; one for official correspondence, the other for news- 


your Files very handy. 


find 


paper cuttings, pamphlets, and all sorts of miscellaneous documents relating to mining.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.: 
expedition in use.” 


—“Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 


H. H. Bemrose, Esq., M.P. :—“ Simply invaluable.” 


Chas. Welch, F.S.A., Guildhall Library : 
recommend 


—‘ Very pleased with the File, and shall be happy to 


Send for revised Catalogue (56 pages and 35 Illustrations ) just issued, and see the hundreds 
of users of every class and profession, 


Show-Rooms and Offices: CANNON HOUSE, BREAM’S-BUILDINGS, CHANCERY-LANE. 
Address: “ Ceres,’ Cannon House, Bream’s-buildings, E.C. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LHADENHALL PRESS, 50, 


) 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 


Contairs 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or 


QSticKPHAST Paste sticks, 


THE NEW BOOK LIST. 


A MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited on New and Original Lines to Suit the Requirements 
of Bookbuyers, Librarians, and Booksellers. 


A Sample Copy will be sent post free on appplication to the 
LIBRARY BUREAU, 10, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


Honest Water which ue the mire.” 
se. li. 


Johannis 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under oe to Her Majesty 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Londen Prices —Case of 50 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany, 


-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 


fri 
22s. ; or Gs. doz. Case of 100 Half- | clouds gather, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
rRESSECE BAN 


PER CENT INT allowed on DEPOSITS, 
on 4 
Two % PGR CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below 
eTocks, SHARES, and ANNUITIBS Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 


REKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to FUNCHASE « PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per M 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


TICKING TOGETHER in all SORTS of 


ind from one of | the other sert. But let the storm 
, and we soon know who the true friend is. And when 
the clouds of sickness gather about us, we turn — and instinc- 
tively to HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT 


plain. r 
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— 
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id 

1 enmat shi 
a 
friends whose friendship is worth rap at such times. We kaowit 
and we turn to them, cc ufident im the knowledge that they will restore e 

us to bealth. 
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AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


INGATHERINGS FROM OUR HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
By EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., 


Fellow of King’s College, London ; late English Examiner at the London University; and also at the Victoria University, 
Manchester; Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature, Mason College, Birmingham. 


In 8 vols, containing 5,248 pp. extra crown 8vo, in a new and attractive binding, 2/7. the Set net. 


Any single Volume, 656 pp., may be obtained separately, 5s, net. Vols. L-VII. are now ready. 
Vol. VIII., which will include an Index to the entire Series, will be published shortly. 


This multifarious and cheap Miscellany embodies the results of more than 
fifteen years’ persistent search after the rarest and most valuable Tracts and Poems 
in our Literature that are not generally known. Only one copy now survives of the 
original edition of many of these Texts; and that copy is often not to be found in 
any Public Library. 

These eight volumes, if read straight through from end to end, constitute a 
charming Pleasure Series of English Literature; full of most varied and graphic 
Narratives, and of most delightful and diversified Poetry. 

But a much higher use than that can be made of this ENGLISH GARNER. 
All History is ultimately based upon eye-witness testimony or upon written docu- 
ments ; and this Series, if read consecutively as arranged in the following Divisions, 
will throw a flood of light upon many little-known facts or periods of England’s 
past story. 

An ENGLISH GARNER also contains many hundreds of Love Posies for 
rings, &c., and also tens of thousands of lines of English Verse, much of it written 
in the Golden Age of English Song. This Poetry represents almost every con- 
ceivable form of English versification ; and its topics range 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
or, to put it another way, from Sir J. Davies’s poem on ‘The Immortality of the 
Soul ’ down to ‘ Old King Cole.’ 


*.* A Detailed Prospectus may be obtained post free from any Bookseller 
or from the Publishers. . 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE have acquired all Professor 
EDWARD ARBER’S Publications, which may now be obtained from any 
Bookseller. A full DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ENGLISH REPRINTS 
(30 vols.), An ENGLISH GARNER (8 vols.), The ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S 
LIBRARY (16 vols.), &c., may be obtained from any Bookseller, or from the 
Publishers, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 14, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
Publishers to the India Office. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press. Kream's-buildi Ss ; and Published by the ra‘d 
JOHN C FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery- E.C. y, October 26, 1895. 
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